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UN NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


Tae Councils of University College, Liv Liverpool, and of the Liverpool Royal 
Infirmary school of Medicine are prepared to appoint a PROFESSOK of 
EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS in counexion with the above Institutions. 
The stipend of the Professor will be £400 per annum, together with a share 
of the Fees. ‘The holder of the Professorship will tor the present be required 
to give instruction in —- until a separate Chair of Mathematics 
shall have been endowed. He will also be expected to deliver a Course of 
Lectures to Evening Classes. 

Candidates are requested to send in their lications and testi ial 
not later than JUNE 2UTH, 1881, to either of the uudermentioned. 

W. J. STEW ART, 25, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
ht. CATON, M.D., 184, Abercromby-square, Liverpool 


by the —_ 








May | 18, 1881. 


()WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


‘the COUNCIL, having decided to tou to tound a new PROFESSORSHIP of 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS, invite fi lesirous of 
becoming Candidates. The fixed stipend is £35) per annum, in addition to 
Two-thirds of the Fees paid by Students. 

The appointment will date from the 29th September next. Further in- 
formatiuu respecting the duties of the Professor may be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL ot the College. 

Applications and testimonials, addressed to the Council, will be received 
Up to the 20TH MAY. 








J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 





BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 


‘The Office of PRINCIPAL will become VACANT at the end of the present 
Term. The Council are prepared to receive applications from Gentlemen 
desirous of the lid must be Clergyimen of the Church 
of England in Priest's Orders, of the degree of Master of Arts at least of one 
of the Universities of Uxtord or Cambridge. Every information may be 
obtained of the SECRETARY, The College, brighton, to whom Testimonials 
Must be sent on or betore TILURSDAY, the 9TH of JUNE. 

¥F. Ww. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


(\UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, Ely- 


place, St. Stephen’s-green, Dublin.—Founded 1852, for preparation 
Of Candidates for Competitive Examinations ; over 1,000 Pupils have passed 
direct from the Academy. The Special Clasees for R.L. CONSTABULARY 
Cadetships have carried off 80 per cent. of the Cadetships offered for com- 
petition lust year : First Piace, four times. Special Work for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst ; over 320 have passed Army Exams,, including 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 
6th, 7th, at recent Competitions.—Apply to W. J. CHETWODK CRAWLEY, 
LL  B G.8., F.RG.S., Director and Sole Proprietor. 


[PUNBRIDGE WELLS. KENSINGTON 


BC USE, Calverley Park.—PREPARATION = ae PUBLIC 
HOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev. T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A., 
ome Fellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, Vint and Second 
on ne —e First Class in Law and Modern History. ‘Fees from 150 to 














OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


Professor C. E. TURNER, will THIS DAY (SATURDAY) May 21, at 
3 o'clock, begin a COURSE of FIVE LECTURES on * THE GREAT 
MODERN WRITERS of RUSSIA,” 

Subscription to this Course, Half-a-Guinea; to all the Courses in the 

ion, Two Guineas. 


RoexYat SOCIETY of LITERATURE. 


The Society will meet on WEDNESDAY, MAY 25TH, at 8 P.M. poogtesiy. 
when a PAPER will be read by MR. C. P ‘FOUNDES, M.R.S.L., on ** THE 
POPULAR LITERATURE of OLD JAPAN.” 

4, St. Martin’s-place, W.C., 1831. 





W. S. W. VAUX, Sec. R.S.L, 





Reval ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING, MONDAY, May 30, 4 PM. 
ANNUAL DINNER at WILLIS’S ROOMS, May 30, 7 P.M. 
22, Albemarle-street, W. W.s. W. VauE, Sec. R. A.8. 


ROxAL ‘GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Tne ANNIVERSARY MEETING will be held (by permission of the 
Chancellor and Senate) in the HALL of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON, 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, on MONDAY, MAY 23KD, at 2 P.M., the Right 
Honourable LORD ABERDARE, President, in the C hair. 

Py: DINNEK will take place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, KING STREET, 

*. JAMES’S, at 7 o'clock, on the same day. The Right Honourable LOKD 
ABE RDARE, P resident, in the Chair. 
Dinuer charge, 2ls., payable at the Door; or Tickets may be had, and 


places taken, at 1, Savile-row, Burlington-gardens, up to noo on 
Saturday, May 21st. . 











= Frieuds desi ‘ellows are admissible to the Dinne er. 


LEICESTER SCHOOL of 


HASTINGS STREET, LEICESTER. 


ART, 





In consequence of the RESIGNATION of the HEAD-MASTER of the above 
Sehoot on October Ist next, the Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the 
APVOINTMENT, ‘Testimonials and Specimens to be forwarded not later 

than JUNE 11TH, 188i, addressed to 


SAMUEL BARFIELD, Hon. Sec., School of Art, | Leicester. 








THE | AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
ap oon doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book Illustrations by the 
Autotype and Sawyer’s Koen sd Processes. Employed by the Trustees of 
the British Museum. Royal ¢ 
and other learned Societies. 


Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, 
Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c. 

AUTOTYPE represents permanent photography, with unique powers of 
artistic expression. 

AUTOTYPE is celebrated for its noble collection of Copies of the OLD 
MASTERS, and for numerous fine «examples of MODERN ART selected 
from the works of Keynolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De 
Neuville, Burne-Jones, ev Cave Thomas, &c., &c., &c. 





» 


Just published, in Cloth Portfolio, Six Guineas the Set. 
TWELVE AUTOTYPE }.-! RODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS and DRAW- 
INGS, by PHILIP GILBE RT HAMERTON, — of Scottish mountain 
scenery, and incl g copies of pai hrome and of sepia 
and charcoal drawings. The twelve ee are mounted on uniforni 


boards, 284in, by 2iin. Each /.utotype can be obtained separately, 
price 10s. 6d. 


COME UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS,” after the painting by W. 
FIELD, Esq., on India, two sizes, 42s, and ‘21s. 
PICTURES CLEANED, RESTORED, FRAMED. 


To adorn the walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces at little cost, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE AKT GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 


The Works, Ealing Dene, Middlesex, 
hacen Manager, W.8. BIRD. Director of the Works, JR. GawrEe. 








HEPHERD BROTHERS, Art Com- 


mission Agents and Picture Dealers, Nottingh am, beg to announce 
pee — LONDON PICTURE GALLERY is NOW OPEN, at 27, King- 
str St. James’s, S.W. (opposite Messrs. Christie & Manson's) ~Choiee 
Works ON VIEW by Henry Dawson, sen., T. 5. Cooper, B.A., Nie- 
mann, L. J. Pott, Ernest Parton, Marcus Stone, A.R.A., Noble, ‘tusk, 
Jutsum, &c, 


| 

ARTOL OZZI.—Wi mM Sdilien of AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS to or from BARTOLOZZI, the eminent Engraver, 
kindly allow me an opportunity of inspecting them for the purposes of my 
book on “*Burtolozzi and his Works,” the first part of which is in the 
press? Any information and assistance will be gratefully acknowledged. 
i:xamples of his Prints would be Purchased.—_A NDREW W. TUER, 20, Notting- 

q 





ORPORAT ION of LIVERPOOL.— 


WALKER ART GALLERY.—The Art and Exhibition Sub-Committee 
ot uve Corporation have resolved to offer a PRIZE of TEN GUINEAS for the 
best Artistic Design for a PUSTER announcing their next Autumn Exhibi- 
tion of Victures.—lorms of the Conditions and all particulars may be had 
ou application to CHARLES DYALL, Curator, Walker Art Gallery, Liver- 
pool, 





‘ERBERT EXHIBITION.—* THE 


JUDGMENT of DANIEL,” Painted for the House of Lords, and 
Lhirty-five other Works by J. Kh. HERBERT, k.A., NOW ON VIEW at the 
HMANOVER GALLERY, 47, NEW BUND STRE ET. Admission, One 
a 9.30 to 6. 





Now on EXHIBITION. .—PAINTINGS 


of NIAGARA FALLS, by the late WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT, Author 
of ** Talks about Art ;” also other Paintings and Charcoai Drawings by the 
Same Artist —GALLERY, — GRAFTON STREET, OLD BOND STREET. 


Rosa, BONIEUR’S edie PIC- 


TURES “ON THE ALERT” and * A FORAGING PARTY,” which 
saiued for the Artist the Cross of the Order of Leopuld of Belgium at the 
Antwerp Academy, 1879; also the Complete Engraved Works of ROSA 
LONHEUK, including the well-known “HORSE FAIR."—NOW ON 
tXHIBITION at L. H, LEFEVRE’S GALLERY, la, KING STREET, 
ol. JAMES’S, 8.W. Admission One Shilling. 10 to 5. 


por COLLECTION.—THIRD SALE 


(9—15 JUNE PROXIMO). 











The magnificent MANUSCRIPTS to be dispersed at this Sale will be 
ON VIEW at 15, PICCADILLY, on MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNES- 
WAY, 23RD, 24TH, and 25TH MJ AY. They comprise Classical and Historical 
Codices, some remarkable for their age, some for their artistie beauty; early 
Jexts of French and Italian Literature, including a ** Dante,” dated 1357. 
\ 8 who are desirous to enrich their librarics with specimens of un- 
precedented importance are invited to make use of this opportunity. 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly. 


ROF. and “MRS. STEADMAN ALDIS 


wish to form a READING PARTY on the Coast of NURMANDY, 
during the Months of July and August, for LAVIES preparing tur the 
s“athematical Tripos, Girton, Newnham, or the London or Cambridge 
University Examinations.—lor particulars address COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 








MO LITERARY MEN and WOMEN.— 


Correspondents at Home and Abroad are invited to CONTRIBUTE 
AKTICLES on ARTY as applied to Religion in ali ages.—Address the LDITOR, 
“cclesiustical Art Keview, 267, Strand, Loudon. 








T° BOOKBUYERS. — Now ready, Mr. 


GLAISHER’S GENERAL CArALOGUE of REMAINDEK BOOKS 
tue 1881, Will be sent pust-free on application.—W. GLAISUER, 265, High 
Holborn, London. 


NATALOGUE of 
HAND BOOKS now ready. 
SON, Bristol, 





CHOICE SECOND- 


Free to any addiess.—JAMES FAWN & 





, London, W. 





NGLISH ETCHINGS: a Monthly 


Publication of Original Etchings, the work of English Artists. 
Part IL, JUNE. Price 3s. 6d.; Annual Subscription, £2 28. A limited 
number of P: arts, ounetaing First Proofs on Japanese Paper, price per Part 
One Guinea. Each Part will contain Four Perogey which, together with 
descriptive Letterpress, will be in a Portfolio, em- 
bellished with a Portrait of Rembrandt. Size : Imp. 4to (15 by 11). 


London: WILLIAM REEVES, Publisher, 185, Fleet-street. 


L°N>ro LIBRARY, 
= ST. a, SQUARE. 


The FORTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the MEMBERS will 
be held in the READING ROOM, on MONDAY, the 30TH of MAY, at 3 o'clock 
in the Afternoon, By order of the Committee, 

3rd May, 1881, ROBT. HARRISON, bec. and Librarian. 


MUDIE’S ‘SELECT LIBRARY. 














NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

All the best New Works in History, Biography, Religion, 
Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class 
of Fiction are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and may be had without delay by all 
Subscribers of One Guinea per Annum. See Mvupir’s 
Liprary Circutar. New Edition, now ready, postage free 


CHEAP - BOOKS. 

Move than One Thousand Popular Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons are now on SALE at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY. See Muptie’s CLearance Cata- 
LoGuE. New Edition, » now ready, postage free. 

THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 

MUDIE’S LIBRARY Messengers call to deliver Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers in Every Part of London 
and the Immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which h 


given general satisfaction for many years. 


Several Thousand Families in London and the Suburbs 
already subscribe to this Department of the Library, and 
obtain a Constant Succession of the Best New Books on or 
soon after the day of publication. 

MUDIE’ SELECT LIBRARY (Lr1Tep 

NEW OXFORD STREET AND MUSEUM STREET, 
City Office: 2, King-street, Cheapside, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


Li@d. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE 
of PRINCE TALLEYRAND 


and LOUIS XVIII. 
During the CONGRESS of VIENNA. 
(Hitherto unpublished.) 
From the MSS. preserved in the Archives of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Preface, Observations, 
and Notes by M. G. Patnarn. Now ready, in 2 voils., demy 
8vo, 24s. 





‘NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE CAMERONIANS. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War.” 3 vols., 
crown 8vo. [Just ready. 


TWO PRETTY GIRLS. By Miss 


M. A. Lewis. 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


AN OCEAN FREE-LANCE. By 


W. Cuark Russet, Author of “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” “A Sailor’s Sweetheart,” &. 3 vols. 
crown d5vo. 

*** An Ocean Free-Lance,’ in respect of variety, spirit, vivid energy, and 
mastery of touch, boto in great effects and small details, is amply worthy of 
the author, who has never yet been surpassed by anyone who has written of 
the sea.”—Gruphic. 


POLICY and PASSION. By Mrs. 


CAMPBELL Prakp. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

*“*Mrs. Praed is a vigorous writer, and she knows life. There is an 
abuudance of exciting interest, and the scenery which envelopes itis painted 
with a glowing brush. . . . There are many minor characters in the 
book not less powerful than those of the central figures 

St. James's Gu2vtte. 








** There seems to be an almost endless vista of interestand novelty opened 
up by this novel. The story is written with much mastery of the subject, 
power, strong earnestness, and sincerity.”—Daily News, 








BENTLEY’S EDITION. 


The Works of Jane Austen. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 

Library Edition in Six Volumes, crown 8vo, well printed 
and bound in cloth, with a Memoir and Portrait of the 
Authoress, and Five Illustrations on Steel by Pickering, 36s, 
Each Volume ciin be had also separately, price 6s. 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY, 


**T have now read over again all Miss Austen’s novels. Charming they 
are. There are in the world no compositious which approuch nearer to 
perfection.”—Macauluy's Journal. 





It, 


PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 


“The perfect type of a novel of common life; the story is so concisely 
and dramatically told, the language so simple, the shades of human 
character so clearly presented, aud the operation of various motives so 
delicately traced, attest this gifted woman to have been the perfect mistress 
of her art.”—Arnold’s English Literature. 

“One of the best of Miss Austen’s unequalled works. How perfectly it 
is written !"—Spectator. 


EMMA. 


“Shakespeare has neither equal nor second; but among the writers 
who have approached nearest to the manner of the great master we have 
no hesitation in placing Jane Austen, a woman of whom England is ju-tly 
proud,”—Macaulay’s Essays. 


Ill, 


IV. 


MANSFIELD PARK. 


** Miss Austen hus a talent for describing the involvements and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life which is to me the most wonderful I ever 
met with, Her exquisite touch, which renders commonplace things and 
character interesting from the truth of the description and sentiment, is 
denied to me.”—Sir Waiter Scott. , 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


“Read Dickens’ * Hard Times,’ and another book of Pliny’s * Letters, 
Read ‘Northanger Abbey,’ worth all Dickens and Vliny together, Yet it 
was the work ofa girl, She was certainly nut more than twenty-six. 
Wonderful creature !”—Macaulay’s Journal. 


PERSUASION. 


** Miss Austen’s fame will outlive the generations that did not appre- 
ciate her, aud her works will be ranked with the English classics as loog 
as the language lasts.”—Atlas. 


LADY SUSAN. 


“If I could get materials I really would write a short life of that 
wonderful woman, and raise a little money to put up a monument to her 
in Winchester Cathedral,”— Macaulay's Journal tor 1808, 


THE WATSONS. 
With a Memoir and Portrait of the Authoress. 


** Miss Austen's life, as well as her talent, seems to us tnique Q 
: ‘ s uc atnong 
the lives of authoresses of fiction.”—Quarterly Review , 7 


vi. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








RECENT POETRY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
THE HOUSE of ATREUS: being the 


Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of Auschylus. 
Translated into English Verse by E. D. A. MorsHzEAD, 


ai.a. 





Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE INFERNO of DANTE ALIGHIERI. 


Translated by WARBURTON PIKE, 


By the Sams Autnor. 


TRANSLATIONS from DANTE, 
PETRARCH, MICHAEL ANGELO, and VITTORIA 
COLONNA, Feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BEOWULF: an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modern Rhymes by Lieutenant-Colonel 
H. W. Lumspen, late Royal Artillery. 
** Colonel Lumsden has certainly succeeded in producing 
@ readable and most agreeable version of this interesting 
monument of our language.”—Athenaeun. 


Smail crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


THE CROWNED HIPPOLYTUS. Trans- 
lated from Euripides. With New Poems. By A. 
May F. Rouinson, Author of * A Handful of Honey- 
suckle,” &c. 

** Miss Robinson has carried through, with a due admix- 
ture of faithfulness and poetical tire, her clear version of 
one of the most claborate drumas of Kuripides.”’—<Academy. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE GEORGICS of VIRGIL. Translated 
into English Verse by James RuoapzEs, Author of 
*“Timoleon,”’ &c. 

*“‘This is a book which we have read—or rather studied, 
for it deserves and repays study—with pleasure and satis- 
faction. The translation is accurate, and in close keeping 
both with the spirit and the language of the original; and 
the verse is flowing, melodious, and markedly free from the 
painful constraint and dislocation of English idioms which 
so often spoil a would-be literal rendering.” —Spectator. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


SONGS and SONNETS of SPRING-TIME. 


By Constance W. NADEN. 


Large post, parchment antique, 6s. 


MARY MAGDALENE: a Poem. By Mrs. 
RIcHARD GREENOUGH, 


“Mrs. Greenough has dealt with a difficult subject well, 
and has given us some poetry of a high order.” 
St. James’s Gazette. 
“Full of tender pathos. . . . It is a succession of 
word pictures of rare grace and beauty.”—Scotsman. 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE: a Drama. 

*“A powerful and highly coloured picture of scenes for 
which no colour can be too vivid and no passion too 
intense.”—Manchester Examiner. 

*““'There are also some perfect pieces of versification, with 
which—save in Tennyson and Swinburne—the blank verse 
of our day is scarcely acquainted.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ANNE BOLEYN: a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 


By the Author of “ Palace and Prison,” ‘‘ Ginevra,”’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SONGS of STUDY. By William Wilkins, 


B.A., Scholar, Trinity College, Dublin. 


Demy svo, cloth, 5s. 


DOROTHY: a Country Story, in Elegiac 
Verse. With Preface. 
The poem is excellent reading.” 
Allustyaled London News. 
“Tt is long since we remember to have read so noble a 
vindication of the dignity of labour, or so faithful a descrip- 
tion of rural life.”’—.Voles and Queries. 


Small crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 
DOLORES: a Theme with Variations. In 
Three Parts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
GONDALINE’S LESSON; THE 
WARDEN’S TALE: Stories for Children, and other 
Pocms. By Mrs. BuoomMriznpy Moore, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


MY OLD PORTFOLIO: a Volume of Poems. 





Lonpon: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 
1, ParekNosTeR SquaRE. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO,’S 
LIST. 


A SIXTH EDITION is now ready of 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S “SUNRISE: a 
Story of these Times.” 3 vols., demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 





A SECOND EDITION is ready of 


MAJOR SERPA PINTOS HOW I 
CROSSED AFRICA; from the Atlantic to the Indian 
Ocean, through Unknown Countries; Discovery of the 
Great Zambesi Affluents, &c. ‘Translated by Professor 
ALFRED Etwes. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Twenty Full- 
Page and 118 Half-Page and smaller Illustrations, 
Thirteen small Maps and One large one, cloth extra, 42s, 





A SECOND EDITION is ready of 


DR. EMIL HOLUB’S SEVEN YEARS in 


SOUTH AFRICA: Travels, Researches, and Hunting 
Adventures (1872 to 1879). ‘Translated by ELuen E. 
Frewer, Translator of Schweinfurth’s ‘ Heart of 
Africa,” &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with 200 Illustrations 
and Map, cloth extra, 42s. 


A SECOND EDITION is nearly ready of 


TO the CENTRAL AFRICAN LAKES and 


BACK: the Narrative of the Royal Geographical 
Society’s Kast Central African Expedition, 1878-80, 
By Josern '‘I'nomson, F.R.G.S., in Command of the 
Expedition. With a short Biographical Notice of the 
late Mr. Keith Johnston, Portraits, and a Map, 2 vols., 
crown 8Vvo, 24s. 








ON the INDIAN HILLS; or, Coffee Planting 


in Southern India. By Epwiy Lester Arnoxp, Author 
of “A Summer Holiday in Scandinavia,” &c. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, 24s. (Shortly. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. (over 1,200 pages), demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, price 32s. 


LIFE of VOLTAIRE. By James Parton. 
With Two fine Portraits. 

“The reader is probably aware that every circumstance 
in the history of this man, from the date of his birth to the 
resting-place of his bones, is matter of controversy. . . . 
The Voltaire of these volumes is the nearest to the true one 
that I have been able to gather and construct. I think the 
man is to be found in these pages delineated by himself.” 

From Preface. 





Now ready, royal 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s, 


VOL. VIII. of GUIZOT’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE. Completing the Work. Fully Illustrated. 
*,* The eight volumes of this most complete and splen- 
didty illustrated History of France, by one of the greatest 
of modern historians, can now be had, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 24s. each volume, 








THE NEW VOLUMES IN THE SERIES ON 
Foreign Countries and British Colonies, 
Edited by F. 8. PULLING, M.A., are: 


AUSTRALIA. By J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald, 
late Colonial Secretary of Victoria. With Ulustrations 
anda Map. Crown Svo, price 3s. 6d. Ready. 

EpiroME oF CONTENTS :—General Character of the Country 

—Climate—Flora and Fauna—The Aborigines—Geology~ 

New South Wales—Victoria—Laws relating to Sale and 

Occupation of Land—The Gold Fields—Religion and Edu- 

cation—South Australia—Queensland—Western Australia— 

Appendix of Agricultural Statistics—Death Rates, &c. 


DENMARK and ICELAND. By E. C. Otte, 


Author of * Scandinavian History,” &c._ 
[Nearly ready. 


HGYPT. By Stanley Lane-Poole. With 
Maps and ilustrations. Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
[ Ready. 
Errrome or Contents :—The Land of Egypt—The Plain— 
Cairo—The Valley—The Deserts—The Modern Egyptians— 
The Wealth of Egypt—The Dynasty of Mohammad ’Aly— 
Chronological and other Tables. 


SWEDEN and NORWAY. By the Rev. 
F. H. Woovs, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. [Nearly ready. 


Now ready, small post 8vo, 1s. 


THE TAMING of the SHREW: a Comedy 
in Five Acts. By Wiu.tam Swakesreare. Arranged 
for Drawing-room Acting or School Theatricals. By 
M. B. 


London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, & RivineToN, 
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LITERATURE. 


How I Crossed Africa. By Major Serpa 
Pinto. Translated from the Author’s 
MS. by Alfred Elwes. In2 vols. (Samp- 
son Low.) 


(First Notice.) 


A Quarter of a century ago, when the lake 
regions of Central Africa were first opened, 
Portuguese exploration, which led the van 
of Europe in the days of Dom Manoel, had 
been almost entirely abandoned to mulatto 
slave-dealers and Negroes pur sang, the pom- 
beiros (head-porters) who guided caravans, 
There was a decline even since the end of 
the last century, when, as told in The Lands 
of the Cazembe, Dr. de Lacerda made his 
tamous journey, and died of it and during it. 
The men who, like “ Préto’’ (Silva Porto), 
preceded Livingstone on the Zambeze thought 
only of trading and travelling, and their 
immense experience was not committed to 
writing. Geographical science in Portugal 
was chiefly literary. Men of the type of 
Visconde de Si de Bandeira revived the past 
by emptying official pigeon-holes of valuable 
documents buried under the dust of \ ears, and 
printing them in the Annaes Maritimos and 
similar publications. It was old age trading 
on its youth. 

The revival of regular exploration dates 
from 1876, when the Geographical Society 
of Lisbon established its “ Central Permanent 
Commission.” That learned body resolved 
to utilise the national advantages in South- 
African exploration. From the Portuguese 
colonies on either flank of the Dark Continent 
paths radiate into its very heart ; the “* Muene- 
puto”’ (Lord of Oporto) is a household word 
among the wildest tribes of the interior ; 
and traces of Portuguese trade were every- 
where found by Dr. Livingstone during his 
glorious first journey (1852-56). Indeed, the 
celebrated missionary, all whose sympathies 
Jay with the converted and convertible 
Negro, and all whose antipathies with the 
Moslems and Christians not of his own sect, 
conuibuted not a little to the revival, by 
openly advocating the annexation of Portu- 
guese Lerrivory. 

Major Alexandre de Serpa Pinto’s expedi- 
tion, directly resulting from the new order of 
Wings, 1s described in How J Crossed Africa, 
“ Utle somewhat banal, and echoing other 
books of travel. It is, however, correct, where- 
us Capt. (now Col.) Grant’s Walk Across 
4frica does not cross Atrica. The work is 
“iwided into two very unequal parts—‘ The 
King’s Rifle” (vol. 1., and vol. 1i. to p. 128) 
ud * The Coillard Family ” (vol. ii., p. 129 to 





end)—the names being taken from the sup- 
posed saviours of the explorer. Physically 
speaking, the two volumes of large octavo 
(pp. 377 and 388) are printed in the admir- 
able style which the public expects from 
Messrs. Sampson Low. The illustrations 
(ninety-one in vol. i. and thirty-nine in 
vol. ii.) are excellent ; the resemblance of the 
humans and their monstrous hair-dressing to 
the sketches of Commander Cameron (Across 
Africa) vouches for their truth; and there is 
no difficulty about recognising the cardamom 
(Amomum grana paradisi) in the “atundo” 
(i. 269) and a silurus in the “chinguéne” 
(i. 341). The maps and plans—eight sec- 
tional for greater detail, not including a 
specimen of MS. (i. 237), and one general— 
all by Mr. Weller—are remarkably good, and 
would be perfect had the letterpress been 
read more carefully. The conclusion, which 
takes the place of an appendix, contains a 
Jacsimile of the explorer’s MS. (a small and 
delicate hand, remarkably like Cameron’s), 
the formulae used for calculation, and a 
vocabulary of Kambundo, Ganguella, and 
Tete-Kafir, the two latter taken from the 
well-known volume, O Muata Cazembe, 
by MM. Gamitto (not Gamito) and Mon- 
teiro, I should have relegated to the Ap- 
pendix the two supplementary chapters (vol. 
i, pp. 216-25; and ii., 105-27): they break 
the continuity of the narrative, and they are 
better fitted for geographical and authropo- 
logical societies. My friend Guido Cora, of 
the Cosmos, has set an excellent example of 
drawing a firm line between the popular and 
the absolutely scientific, including all the 
ologies. ‘The book ends with an Index of 
words, and wants a table of dates. Finally, 
the sevenieen months’ journey was made in 
1877-79; the writing begun in September of 
the latter year; and the Preface is dated 
December 1880. The delay was caused by 
“obstinate illness;’? and when we read of the 
fevers, the meningitis, the rheumatism, the 
liver attacks, the home-sickness, and the 
worries undermining life, we are not a little 
astonished that the book ever was written. 

The journey may be divided into three 
sections of very unequal value. 
occupying twenty days from the coast to the 
granite platform of Bihé, has no value, except 
that it corroboratesand supplements Cameron’s 
careful and conscientious work. The ethno- 
logical notices are not by an expert; they 
cannot compare with those of the late 
Ladislaus Magyar, here one man Split in two, 
and called “ Ladislau, Magiar” (ii. 161). 
Some time ago I translated the Meisen of 
the energetic Hungarian who, between 1849 
and 1857, settled and married in Bihé. 
Thinking very highly of it, as the work of a 
resident not a traveller, and the pioneer of 
the Bihé mission lately established by the 
English, I sent my version to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London. Unhappily 
for future travellers, the reply was that 
German is too commonly read to justity 
publishing a translation. 

Major Serpa Pinto’s second section is the 
pith of the book. It extends from the Bibé 
highlands some 360 direct geographical miles 
to the Liambai Riyer, which, with the Cuando, 
forms the true Zambeze (not Zambesi). 





| Here the formation becomes schistose, like 





The first, | 


the Pampas of South America; the surface 
does not show a stone. The traveller, in 
fact, is unwittingly crossing the great lacus- 
trine basin suggested by the late Sir Roderick 
I. Murchison, and verified by Dr. Living- 
stone. How important will become this 
water-way may be judged by our ex- 
plorer’s views. Travelling via the Zambeze, 
the Liambai, and the Lungo-i-ungo, the 
latter heading close to the Coanza-Congo, he 
would cross the 1,250 miles of Southern 
Intertropical Africa with only 250 miles 
(eighteen days) on foot. In this newly 
opened section we find, traced with a firm 
hand, and carefully laid down by astronomical 
and hypsometrical observation, the network 
of dots which lies to the west and south- 
west of Dr. Livingstone’s line from Linyanti 
to S. Paulo de Loanda. 

The last and third part, down the 
Liambai and via the Transvaal to Durban, 
derives its scanty interest from our actual 
relations with the gallant Boers. Geographi- 
cally speaking, it has no novelty. I am 
glad, however, to see the author agreeing 
with me that the civilisation of Africa must 
come from the merchant rather than the 
missionary ; and that the centres of instruc- 
tion should be among the smaller tribes, not in 
the powerful kingdoms, as advocated by others, 
Finally, the notes on the condition of missiun- 
aries (ii. 324) will be highly interesting to 
those few who would learn the truth. Had 
an Englishman ventured such opinions the only 
remark would have been, “ Oh! but you’re 
prejudiced.” Here, however, an intelligent 
foreiguer and outsider tells all he has seen 
with fresh eyes. How much the last Boer 
War was owing to Dr. Livingstone and to 
men of his cloth is only tov evident to those 
who can read between his lines (Hirst Journey, 
chap. ii.); and this statement we shall pre- 
sently see distinctly confirmed by Major Serpa 
Pinto. 

And now for the details. 

After a prologue, which is long, but not 
too long, Major Pinto, in company with 
Lieut. Hermenigildo Capello (R.N.), lands 
at Loanda in early August 1877; and there 
he is joined by his third companion, Lieut. 
Roberto Ivens (R.N.). Had he read the 
books he names, we should hardly have found 
him complaining that “ all the narratives are 
singularly wanting in information ” concern- 
ing outfit, tools, and personal luggage; arms 
and ammunition ; presents, merchandise, and 
instruments. We have all contributed our 
shares ; and M, Paul du Chaillu was almost 
tediously diffuse on the subject. A sum of 
£1,760 covered the preliminary expenses, out 
of a total of £6,600 liberally assigned to the 
expedition. 

The inevitable troubles about carriage at 
once began, and lasted, as usual, to the very 
finish. The useless trip to the Congo brought 
Major Pinto into contact with Mr. Henry M. 
Stanley, who was fresh from his memorable 
journey down the Congo-Zaire, and who was 
carried, with all his party, by the gunboat to 
Loanda. The older gave the younger traveller 
the excellent advice “ never to pass the night 
under a native roof.” Our explorer then set 
out for picturesque and pestiferous Benguella, 
whose climate, he says, has changed for the 
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worse in 1865. There he met “ the old settler, 
Silva Porto,” tbe best-known European name 
in the South-African interior. The veteran, 
who was preparing his notes for publication, 
lent him generous assistance, with letters and 
advice, especially the following :—‘ In the 
heart of Africa distrust everybody and every- 
thing until repeated and irrefutable proofs will 
allow youto bestow your confidence ” (i. 79). 
Put with a little more neatness, the ‘‘ prin- 
ciple” is equally applicable to the other three 
quarters of the globe—at least, such is the 
experience of most men after the sad tenth 
lustre, The three companions distributed the 
work :—lIvens took charge of geography, 
Capello of meteorology, and Serpa Pinto of 
general management. 

The expedition-caravan left Benguella town 
with colours flying on November 12, 1877. 
This was summer and the rainy season. It 
was to be followed by four hundred porters; 
and it had some fifty, including fourteen 
drunken ne’er-do-weels called soldiers, and 
not including six riding asses, headstrong 
brutes, like all African animals. There were, 
however, the ten “ Benguella braves” who 
formed the backbone of the expedition ; two 
of them fell in fight, four followed Capello 
and Ivens, one lost his senses at the Coanza, 
and three endured to the end, 

The fertile valley of Dombe Grande and the 
Quillengues (Kwilenges) station were passed 
without adventure. At the Caconda Fort the 
explorers met the naturalist, José d’Anchieta, 
From this point Mejor Pinte made an excursion 
to the Cunene River flowing to the south-east. 
He bad originally intended to explore this 
great stream, which mouths as the “ Nourse 
River.” The live still awaits inspection ; and 
good work would be done by ascending it to 
the upper lakes, returning via the Swakop 
River to Walfisch Bay. At Caconda the 
party separated, and Major Pinto marched on 
alone. Here, too, his compatriots, settled in 
the interior, made all arrangements for 
his utter and complete failure. These 
obstacles will last as long as Africa is 
bounded by mountains and by middle- 
men, who buy cheap from the blacks 
and sell dear to the whites. I had personal 
experience of the prejudice against guiecta 
movere among the traders of Zanzibar; and I 
know that all the troubles on the Nun, or 
Lower Niger, were originally brought about 
by the English agents in the Brass River. 

The most notable point was the passage of 
the upper waters of the Cubango, the great 
artery which heads, like the Cunene, in the 
highlands of Bib¢, receives the Cuito (Kwito) 
and a host of afiluents, and dies of drought in 
the Ngami Lake. The section ended at Silva 
Porto’s thatched cottage, Belmonte, in Bihé, 
mentioned by Cameron. The march up the 
glorious plateau, which rises to a height of 
5,500 and even 8,200 feet, records little 
beyond fever and rheumatism; the Mucanos 
(avanies) of all; the insolence of chiefs; 
perpetual troubles with the “ insubordinate 
rascals’ who carried, robbed, and abandoned 
the packs; and, last but not least, African 
thunder-storms and tropical rain-drenchings. 
The only risks were from the charge of a 
“buffalo” (Bos caffir), from the attack on 
@ village to recover stolen goods, and from 
w squabble with a bullying headman. The 





Bihénos are described as “ profoundly 
vicious:”’ they are, however, like the 
Wanyamwezi, born travellers and explorers, 
who have covered every practicable line in 
the interior. Their cannibalism is sporadic, 
as is that of the Gaboon Mpangwe (Fans) ; 
and, like these people, they are outliers of 
the great anthropophagous race which occu- 
pies the vast white blot in Central Africa. 
If they have distributed the general ‘ medi- 
cine-man”’ into three, the medico proper, 
the rain-maker, and the sorcerer, or rather 
poisoner, they are progressing—the wrong 
way. And here the reader will regret that 
Ladislaus Magyar’s admirable account of the 
religion, manners, and customs of the Bihé 
people has not been consulted. Had the 
author done so, we should have read more 
about the “* ghost ” and less about the “ soul.” 

The three companions met once more 
among the roses and oranges of Belmonte. 
After this Capello and Ivens fade out of the 
story, and set out to visit the Cuanza. 
There had evidently been some unpleasant- 
ness about forwarding the luggage; but the 
author is reserved upon the subject, and we 
cannot do better than imitate him. 

Despite the perpetual struggle between lati- 
tude and altitude, and the alternate victories 
of burning suns by day and chilling winds by 
night, Serpa Pinto found his health and 
strength improve. He had a long rest, for the 
porters who left Benguella in November did 
not reach him till early May. He now formed 
the plucky resolution of marching upon the 
Upper Zambeze. His men seem to have 
deserted as fast as they came in; but he was 
aided by that José Alves who figures so un- 
pleasantly in Cameron’s book; and he won 
respect by flogging a white slaver. Still he 
had to destroy sixty-one loads: had he dis- 
tributed them among the carriers these men 
would have wanted more; and had he left 
his goods among the natives other carriers 
would have been persuaded to desert. Thus 
he was reduced to a party of seventy-two. 

On June 6 the camp at Bibé was broken 
up ; and on the 9th our explorer made the 
beautiful Coanza affluent of the Congo-Zaire, 
‘** winding through a plain from a mile and a- 
half to two miles broad, enclosed on either 
side by gentle green slopes clothed with 
trees.” ‘The description of its transparent 
waters, flowing over unsullied white sand, 
reminds us of Southern Abyssinia. 

Immediately east of Bihé lies the previously 
unexplored land of the Quimbandé tribe, 
watered by the Cuime, Varéa, Onda, and 
other head-streams of the Coavza. Here be- 
gins the new land of clayey schist and mica- 
slate contrasting with the plutonics of Bihé ; 
and the traveller is now falling into the great 
lacustrine basin, whose rivers, flowing south, 
have no cataracts. The country is charming, 
suggesting the well-worn simile of the 
“* English park.” The ‘trees are perfectly 
splendid, and the summits of the lofty 
hills which border the Varéa River are 
very richly wooded ; beyond it the wealth of 
vegetation is, if possible, even greater.” The 
illustration of Lake Liguri (fig. 44) certainly 
bears out the enthusiasm. ‘I'he local pro- 
ductions are sugar-cane and castor (much used 
for hair-oil), beans and manioc, wax and 
cereals, Among the latter, the massango, or 





pennisetum, curiously called “ canary-seed,” 
comes in for the author’s hardest language : 
it is horrible, abominable, and almost cursed. 
Iron is everywhere plentiful; and among the 
growths we must not forget that “ terrible 
hymenopter,” the Quissonde ant (¥. atrox ?) : 
coloured a light chestnut, and one-eighth 
of an inch long. It draws blood, and puts 
caravans to flight. 

The Quimbinde is a clan of the great 
Ganguella family. Their features are sub- 
“ Caucasian,” and somewhat Jewish. Yet they 
are a lazy, useless race, very unlike the 
energetic Bihénos; and their ‘‘ tendency in 
the direction of body-clothing”’ is not pro- 
nounced. The cozffure is in the usual elaborate 
style, which takes two days to build and 
lasts two months: I would suggest that 
it is simply an imitation of the European 
billycock and its congeners. The drink is 
capata, Quimbombo or Chimbombo beer, 
the pombe of Unyamwezi, made into potent 
“bivgunde” ale by adding honey and 
powdered hops. East of the Quimbande lie 
the Luchize; and to the south-east of the 
latter are the Ambuellas, who are described as 
the best specimens of the race. 

Crossing the Bitovo rivulet, one year after 
taking leave of his father, the explorer 
remarks that the waters are flowing to the 
Zambeze, and sentimentalises upvon the 
“ snapping of the tie” that united him to the 
Western Coast. Presently (July 10) he ascends 
the Cassara Caidra Mountain, 5,298 feet high; 
sees a magnificent panorama, and discovers 
the “unpretending sources” of the mighty 
Cuando or river of Linyanti. They head 
near those of the Cuime-Coanza-Congo and 
the Cuito-Cubango of Ngami. The exact 
position is in E. long. 18° 58’ and S. lat. 13° 
(round numbers), some 375 miles from the 
Western and 1,500 irom the Eastern Coast. 
The altitude is 4,470 feet above sea-level, 
and the thermometer fell to 2° Cent. The 
marsh source, shown in the plan (i. 285), has 
its longer axis disposed from west-north-west 
to east-south-east ; and the young river issues 
from the latter point to become “one of the 
largest influents of the Zambesi.” The first 
to canoe down the Cuando was the veteran 
Silva Porto, who embarked his goods upon the 
head-water called Cuchibi, and descended 
safely to Linyanti, in 1849. Hence, probably, 
the “Chobe River’’—a name, we are told, 
absolutely unknown to the people—applied 
to the Cuando by Dr. Livingstone. 

The Cuando flows through a “sponge” 
rich in leeches, and speedily becomes navi- 
gable. Here the river-beds are of two va- 
rieties—either clean sand, or sand overspread 
with marsh-mud. The latter produces 4 
luxuriant growth of aquatic plants, forming 
islands, floating meadows, and virgin forests 
of nenupbar and Victoria-regia. Here we 
have again Capt. Speke’s bridges of water- 
lilies and the well-known Sadd (wall, or daw) 
on the Upper Nile. An instance of the clear 
bottom is the Cuchibi River, which flows 
through a dry valley, with long sweeps and 
without ‘“ water-gardens.”” ‘lhe explorer 
reached it on July 25, after floating down the 
Cubangui River in his mackintosh boat, and 
crossing the water-shed, a virgin forest per- 
fumed with the delicate papilionaceous 
Ovico. He had now passed from the Luchaze 
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to the Ambuellas country. Lions were heard, 
but no elephants had yet been seen. We are 
told of a feline (Leopardus jubatus), appar- 
ently purblind, which uses its ears in preference 
to its eyes. There are also interesting notes 
concerning the Quichdébi or Buzi, a ruminant 
apparently semi-amphibious. This antelope 
has some resemblance in manners to the hip- 
popotamus; dives deep and sleeps under 
water. As might be expected, the meat is 
oor. 

On the Cuchibi insubordination was abated 
by cracking a Pombeiro’s pate. ‘‘ Wounds 
in the head, if they do not kill at once, soon 
heal up.” From this point the traveller 
made a most interesting visit to a camp of 
the Mucassequere people (S. lat. 13°). 
They are certainly the Kasekel or Mukan- 
kala of Magyar and the “ Kasekere or 
Bushmen” of Dr. Livingstone, who prob- 
ably learned the name from Silva Porto. 
This forest tribe feed on honey, game 
(including white ants), and roots; they 
are abjectly miserable, ignoring huts, cloth- 
ing, cultivation, and salt; and their only arms 
are bows and arrows. The explorer defines 
their relation to their Ambuella neighbours as 
that of savages to barbarians; and, judging 
from their peculiar intonation and their dirty- 
yellow skins, he concludes that they belong 
to the ** Hottentot brauch of the Ethiopic 
race.” He omits, however, to notice the 
steatopyga, or the apron; and he is unable 
to offer even a sketch. The subject is most 
interesting. Many travellers have advanced 
the theory that the so-called aborigines 
once extended from Hottentot-land about the 
Cape deep into the northern country, and we 
shall hear more upon this subject. 

Major Pinto was received well, and perhaps 
a little too well, by old Moene Cahu-héu-te, 
chief sova (headman) of the Ambuellas, a 
race of canoe-men who build upon aits and 
river-reaches. He at once sent his two fine 
daughters—Opudo, the haughty, and Capéu, 
the languishing—whose “ frankness” of hos- 
pitality was much scandalised, we are told, by 
his “austere life.’”’” The temptation is de- 
scribed as considerable ; but the two likenesses 
(i, figs. 72, 73) seem rather to suggest that it 
would be easy to resist suchcharms. Thereader 
is referred to the original (i. 329) for an account 
how the virtuous cavalry-man was saved by 
“little Mariana.” Only fair to note that the 
spretae injuriae forma bred no bad blood in 
the fair black and sub-Caucasian breast, and 
that the explorer was not taught fwrens quid 
Jemina pussit. His offence was great: he 
had preferred to all sweeter offers “a pot of 
Lisbon marmalade left by some Biheno 
trader.” Yet the gallant girls accompanied 
him for a considerable distance in command 
of his carriers, and bade him a friendly adieu. 

The sova’s Court proved to be a kind of 
Capua, like Unyamwezian Kazeh when I first 
visited it. To prevent his little party being 
utterly demoralised, Major Pinto took leave on 
August 4, and struck eastward with southing 
towards the place where the Libu and the 
Lungo-é-ungo influents have anastomosed to 
form the Liambai-Zambeze. The line lay 
through a “desert ;” that is, a depopulated 
Country ; fertile and healthy, near the western 

ills where the Ninda River rises; and 
SWampy and malarious about the River 





Nhengo, which is the lower course of the 
Ninda. Here he was approaching the very 
source of fever; yet the river plain is 3,320 
feet above sea-level. The place abounded in 
lions, which shows an abundance of game; 
the king of beasts develops his best only 
in countries like the Atlas, where he can 
pull down as much cattle as he wants, 
or in South Africa, where antelopes play the 
part of cattle. The “ buffalos” were as much 
dreaded as the lions; clouds of flies added 
discomfort; and the morasses so took 
energy out of the party that the explorer, 
who has scant trust in his luck, began to 
despair. He had just determined that a man 
must be “angel or devil” to explore Africa, 
when “a stranger man, followed by a woman 
and two lads, came from the bush, and, pay- 
ing no heed to the dogs, entered the encamp- 
ment, and, giving a rapid glance round, 
advanced and seated himself’ at the ex- 
plorer’s feet. He proved to be Caiumbuca, 
the boldest of the Bihé traders, the old 
Pombeiro of Silva Porto, known from the 
Nyangwe to Lake Ngami; and strongly 
recommended by his previous employer. 
This was dawn breaking at the darkest 
time, and changing as by magic the condition 
of the camp. But it was a ‘‘ false dawn.” 
Caiumbuca was the last card played by the 
Portuguese settlers of Bihé ; and, worse still, 
Major Pinto forgot his principle of universal 
suspicion, The conjuncture was ominous. 

After killing an enormous crocodile, the 
explorer crossed the mighty stream, of which 
the boatmen used to sing half-a-century 
ago— 

‘¢ The Liambai ! nobody knows 
Whence it comes and whither it goes,” 
The explorer was received at Lialui, the 
capital, by Lobossi, king of the Luinas, or 
Barotse, with a *‘ programme” and a display 
of 1200 warriors. Everything was uo- 
pleasantly civilised in Lui or Ungunga 
(Barotse-land), the ‘‘ vast empire of South 
‘Tropical Africa.” And bere, with an “ un- 
defined presentiment of evil,” ends (August 
24, 1878) the first volume, and with it end 
the geographical novelties of the journey. 
Ricuarp F. Burton. 








Essays and Phantasies. By James Thom- 
son, Author of “The City of Dreadful 
Night, and other Poems,” &c. (Reeves 
& Turner.) 


Ir is impossible to criticise this volume with- 
out a feeling of what Carlyle used to call 
“sorrowful dubiety;” first, because the 
extremely heterogeneous character of its con- 
tents makes it hard to appreciate as a whole ; 
secondly, because, when a veiled and sardonic 
humour appears heavy, ill-sustained, and dull 
to the critic, he cannot but remember that 
Sartor Resartus also seemed so on its first 
appearance ; lastly, because a writer so warmly 
commended and encouraged by “George 
Eliot ” as Mr. Thomson has been must have 
spiritual qualities and insight of no common 
kind. She, we may feel assured, did not 
lightly ascribe such qualities as ‘‘ distinct 
vision and grand utterance.” 

The book may be divided into three parts— 
(1) Prose-poetry ; (2) Theology ; (3) Literary 
Criticism. Of these, the first—as exhibited in 





the opening piece, called “ A Lady of Sorrow” 
—seems to be a very able but, at the same 
time, a very laboured imitation of De 
Quincey. ‘A Lady of Sorrow” is a dream 
of bereaved solitude in London. And 
there is pathos and poetry, too, in the 
description of Sorrow, personified first as the 
Angel—the “image in beatitude of her who 
died so young”—then as the Siren, the 
blind and sorry impulse that drives her victim, 
a second Faust, through a weary round of 
gaudy but debasing pleasures, very happily 
compared to the tavern of Omar Khayyam, 
till the world is “ laughed back into chaos ; ” 
finally, as the Shadow, the veiled goddess of 
Despair, the “dominant metamorphosis” of 
Sorrow. The style is that of De Quincey, but 
the voice is that of Heine or Leopardi. 
Whether pessimism has a sound philosophy 
may be a question; that it has a real poetry 
cannot be doubted. The only criticism I 
should venture to make on this part of Mr. 
Thomson’s work is that it is dream-litera- 
ture without the persuwasiveness of dreams. 
The unforgettable charm of works like De 
Quincey’s Dream - Fugue, or Coleridge's 
Kubla Khan, is that they combine the fan- 
tasticality of dreams with their apparently 
effortless reality ; surprising as they are in 
our waking hours, they never surprise the 
dreamer. ‘This quality is not reached by Mr. 
Thomson. His work reminds one rather of 
such works as George Macdonald’s Phantastes, 
or Alton Locke, where dream-land is repro- 
duced rather by eloquence and literary force 
than by the indefinable touch of inspired 
personal experience. 

The second, or theological, side of the 
volume is mainly represented by a long essay 
entitled ‘‘ Proposals for the Speedy Extinc- 
tion of Evil and Misery.” This essay is in- 
troduced by a wearisome mystification, wherein 
the question of the author’s sanity is raised, 
the verdict of the critics forestalled by parody- 
ing their manner, and counsel is darkened and 
comprehension obscured by a tiresome in- 
directness. The essay itself is a long pessimistic 
diatribe against Christianity and most other 
religions, against modern politics and social 
arrangements, without any tangible sugges- 
tion for their amendment—unless the absurd 
oracle that Nature can be coerced by a threat 
of universal suicide on the part of Man be 
considered such. ‘The ruling influence is 
clearly that of Swift, for whom Mr. Thomson 
elsewhere (pp. 281-88) expresses his profound 
admiration. But of that great writer’s bitter 
sincerity, his “ saeva indignatio,” his intense 
pity for the miseries and inequalities of the 
human lot, there is here notrace. One power 
of Swift’s—that of producing nausea by a 
single phrase—Mr. Thomson has got in- 
deed. With apologies to the readers of the 
ACADEMY, I present an instance of this. The 
eulogies of the dead, in a certain journal, are 
said (p. 97) to be so “ rancidly unctuous that 

. . the corpse of the victim thus lubricated 
has turned and vomited its heart up in the 
grave.” If this is a specimen of the invective 
of the kingly pessimistic man of the future, 
one may be allowed a satisfaction, hitherto 
unfelt, that one lives in the days of the 
journal thus assailed. : 

So ugly a lapse in taste and feeling might 
be pardoned if it stood alone. I am con- 
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strained to say that in this essay it has 
parallels. The very thought of certain re- 
ligious doctrines—particularly that of the 
Trinity—seems to goad the writer to a veri- 
table frenzy of abuse. On p. 70 this culminates 
in a description of that doctrine which must 
be called physically revolting, It is too long 
and too nasty for extraction. Mr. Thomson 
writes like a person excoriated beyond en- 
durance by facile and popular orthodoxy, till 
in sheer desperation he breaks into offensive- 
ness. Buyt in truth, if a new temple be 
required, itis better to unbuild than to shatter 
the old one. Mr. Thomson’s sketch of 
Christianity is just such a distempered picture 
as is so often and so harmfully drawn by 
orthodox hands and labelled Doubt, or 
Comtism, or Free-thinking. The picture is 
a hopeless daub, but the animus of the artist 
is provoking—then follow reprisals, and all 
is obscured in abusive polemics. But the 
victory will be to that side that comes to 
comprehend its opponent best, not that which 
abuses him most loudly. Neither can the 
heavy humour, which here and there gives a 
touch of irony to the essay, succeed in re- 
deeming it from polemical dulness. “A 
committee of seven archangels” (p. 66). 
“Jesus Christ hauling up an editor into 
heaven” (p. 64). There is taste and style! 
“Humanity and even womanity” (p. 69). 
“A new Jerusalem—as if one wasn’t 
enough!’? There is humour and satire! 
Serious or ironical, this essay only proves to 
what level a writer of great power may sink 
if he is determined to think everything 
worthless which is imperfect. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen has recently protested against ‘‘ the 
most important of all controversies being 
tainted with a flavour of vulgarity.’ And 
the protest is applicable to literature as well 
as to politics. 

It is pleasant to turn from this kind of 
work to the more purely literary part of the 
volume. The panegyric of Spenser’s poetry 
(pp. 177-89) shows fine critical insight, 
though it is hard to realise the justice of the 
last two pages, which seem to ascribe to 
Spenser a carnal, antinomian, defiant mood ; 
no examples of which are given, nor would it, 
I think, be easy to find them. Very happy 
also is the definition of G. Meredith as “ the 
Browning of our novelists.” ‘“ A Word for 
Xantippe” misconceives, I think, the problem 
from the outset. The grievances of Xantippe, 
great or small, were only in a very limited 
degree peculiar to herself. Most Greek women 
were so treated, and individuals would hardly 
have felt themselves wronged. In the 
translation (p. 222) of the closing scene of 
Plato’s Symposium, the word xaradapOeiv, 
rendered ‘‘ awoke,” means exactly the oppo- 
site. And has Mr. Thomson authority for 
the statement (p. 133) that Shakspere left off 
literary production when he retired to Strat- 
ford? Certainly the contrary opinion is 
widely entertained. The influence of Dante 
is very traceable, particularly in the final 
essay, ‘In our Forest of the Past.” It is 
only by a play of fancy, however, that Mr. 
Thomson calls him “ Dante Durante, the 
long-enduring Giver.” Dante never meant 
“the Giver;” the name is only an abbrevia- 
tion of Durante. 

In fine, the general character of Mr. 





Thomson’s book seems to me to be as follows : 
—tThe poetry is good, though of a somewhat 
laboured sombreness. The literary criticism 
is keen and striking. The theology, and 
especially the humour applied to the the- 
ology, is deplorably vulgar. 

E. D. A. MorsHEaD. 








A Supplement to Tischendorf’s Reliquiae 
ex incendio ereptae Codicis celeberrimi 
Cottoniant. Edited by Frederic William 
Gotch, M.A., LL.D., President of the 
Baptist College, Bristol. (Williams & 
Norgate. ) 


Or all the MSS. of the Cottonian Library 
which the disastrous fire of 1731 destroyed, 
there is none whose loss is to be more regretted 
than that of the volume known as the Cotton 
Genesis. ‘This MS. was one of the very few 
Greek codices adorned with paintings which 
have been preserved to modern times. In 
comparison with its fellow-codex, the frag- 
mentary Genesis of the Imperial Library at 
Vienna, it was superior in every way. It was 
more perfect, and more ancient, being, in 
fact, of the fifth or sixth century ; and the 
art of its paintings was undoubtedly of a 
higher order. It was brought into England 
in the reign of Henry VIII., to whom it is 
said to have been presented by two Greek 
bishops from Philippi. Queen Elizabeth 
gave it to her preceptor in Greek, Sir John 
Fortescue, who, in his turn, gave it to Sir 
Robert Cotton. That great collector was 
not illiberal in lending his books; and even 
this precious volume was made no exception. 
Cotton entrusted itto Thomas Karlof Arundel, 
so famous as the patron of art, in 1631, and 
the Earl never returned it. Its subsequent 
fate makes us wish that the borrowed book 
had rested quietly ever after in the Arundel 
Library. But this was not to be. It de- 
scended to Lord Arundel’s second son, 
Viscount Stafford, from whose widow Sir 
John Cotton purchased it again, some half- 
century after it had left Sir Robert’s 
hands, and replaced it on its shelf, where 
it met its doom. Of the original 165 
leaves of which the MS. was formed, only 
some 150 blackened and shrunken fragments, 
some of them hardly an inch square, remain 
in the Cotton collection ; and the text which 
survived in them is known by its publication 
by Tischendorf in his Monuwmenta Sacra 
Inedita. But Tischendorf’s work was not 
perfect ; he made mistakes in his readings— 
perhaps a pardonable fault when dealing 
with fragments scarcely legible ; and he also 
omitted to include certain fragments which 
had found their way to the Baptist College 
at Bristol in 1784 along with the bequeathed 
library of Dr. Andrew Gifford, a Baptist 
minister in London and an assistant libra- 
rian in the British Museum. The presence 
of these fragments among Dr. Gifford’s books 
was, no doubt, an accident. Their existence, 
however, was known by means of the en- 
gravings of twenty fragments of the MS., 
among which some of the Bristol remains 
appeared, in the Vetusta Monwmenta, pub- 
lished in 1747. By comparing the Bristol 
fragments (which, since their arrival in the 
Baptist College, had passed for ‘“ pieces 
of the Septuagint said to have been found in 


jects. 





the ruins of the city of Herculaneum ’’) with 
the plates of the Vet. Mon., Dr. Gotch 
identified them as belonging to the Cottonian 
MS. It is the text of these fragments, 
together with corrections of Tischendorf’s 
misreadings, that Dr. Gotch now publishes. 
By adopting the same type and the same 
form as Tischendorf, the editor has produced, 
in the most literal sense, a supplement which 
those who possess the Monumenta Sacra will 
be glad also to have. 
E. Maunp& THoMPsonN. 








Lectures on Teaching. Delivered in the 
University of Cambridge. By J. G. Fitch, 
M.A. (Cambridge: At the University 
Press.) 


Tus book, though of a professional character, 
has in it several points of interest for the 
general public. It is the first-fruits of the 
courses of lectures which Cambridge now 
provides for those who think of becoming 
teachers. Mr. Fitch was naturally one of 
the first lecturers appointed ; and his great 
success in getting and keeping an audience 
of over a hundred, to which each sex con- 
tributed about equally, went beyond the 
hopes even of the most sanguine friends of 
the new experiment. These lectures, which 
were so well received at Cambridge, are now 
published by the Syndics of the University 
Press. In giving them to the public, Mr. 
Fitch has made a valuable contribution to 
our literature in a department where it is 
sadly defective. No doubt the Cambridge 
lectures will in time do much to supply what 
is Jacking; and we shall no longer have to 
turn to Germany, America, or France to find 
an educational literature worthy of the name. 
We should be fortunate indeed, if each year 
gave us a volume or two at all worthy to 
succeed this first publication. 

I suppose most people, even teachers, take 
it for granted that a book about education, 
in all or any of its branches, must be a very 
dry book; but whoever thinks this cannot 
have read Rousseau’s Emile or Herbert 
Spencer’s Education, not to mention many 
other works of less importance than these, but 
no less free from the reproach of dulness. 
Carlyle is never tired of asserting that the 
sole requisite for good speech is the having 
something to say. “ L’art de parler,” sings 
Béranger, “ est le plus sot des arts.’’ But is 
itso? What is the use of having something 
to say if your manner of saying it is so 
clumsy that nobody will listen to you? 
Occasionally, indeed, a work like Butler’s 
Analogy, or Camphell on the Atonement, will 
contain so much original thought that it will 
attract fit readers, if few, in spite of the 
gravest defects in expression. But the func- 
tion of most didactic writers is not to tell us 
what no one thought before, but to put clearly 
and well what is known to the few, and thus 
to bring it home to the many. This 1s 
especially true of writers on professional sub- 
“He is a poor workman who can’t 
talk about his trade,” says the German pro- 
verb. And no doubt there are hundreds of 
able schoolmasters in this country who know 
their business, and, after a fashion, could talk 
about it; but, unless I am much mistaken, 
there are few indeed who could talk about it 
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as Mr. Fitch does. He has a singularly easy 
and pleasing style; and this has enabled him 
to write a book a great part of which could 
hardly fail to interest the general reader, and 
will still more interest the professional student 
for whom it was written. 

To my thinking, the book is all the better 
for being a course of lectures, and, as Mr. 
Fitch emphatically tells us, not a “ manual 
of method.” Not being hampered with any 
notion of completeness, he has been able to 
enlarge on matters which he especially cares 
for and pass over others which were less 
attractive. This surely is the right plan 
after all. When the writer is not interested 
himself, he has no chance of interesting his 
readers; and whatever we take in without 
interest is of no use except to “satisfy the 
examiner.” 

The great value of the book, then, according 
to my judgment of it, arises from its being 
interesting. Once interest your young 
teacher in the theoretical side of his calling, 
and, instead of allowing himself to become 
simply a piece of the school machinery, he 
will be conscious of all sorts of problems to 
get solved, will think of new experiments to 
try, and will see before him the possibility of 
constant improvement. Head-masters often 
complain that young men, when they become 
teachers, fancy that they have nothing to 
learn. This is a state of mind which is 
pretty sure to be shaken by such lectures as 
Mr. Fitch’s. Young teachers (and old 
teachers too) may learn much from this 
volume, but they may gain from it a still 
greater good than any fresh information— 
they may get a notion how much there is to 
learn. 

Now that an English university is follow- 
ing in the wake of the universities of the 
Continent, and providing lectures for 
teachers, it is to be hoped that we shall be 
prepared to take the ‘experience of the 
Continent into account in educational 
matters, and not be for ever blessing “the 
narrow seas that keep it off.” When we 
insist on going our own way, we commonly 
have to retrace our steps, and then bring up 
the rear on the high road. I am sorry, there- 
fore, to see that Mr. Fitch affects insularity 
even in his use of terms. He tells us that the 
term ‘‘secondary school” in France, Germany, 
and Switzerland covers all the institutions 
which lie between the elementary school and 
the university (p. vi.), and then he divides 
schools below the Juniversity into ‘ primary, 
secondary, and high schools.” This new 
use of the word “secondary” is not only 
confusing, but, as it seems to me, quite un- 
necessary. Schools of the intermediate grade 
are easily spoken of by their usual name— 
middle schools. In one or two other matters 
T observe a departure from Continental usage. 

bis surely a pity to make fresh demands on 
a word which is overtasked already; yet 
Mr. Fitch speaks of “what we may call the 
‘real’ elements of a school course” (p. 45) ; 
and the meaning he then gives this too 
common word is not at all in harmony with 
its use in Germany—a use which we also find 
in the early English writers on education. 
To pass from words to things, Mr. Fitch says 

‘It is the result of modern experience that 
the head teacher in every school ought to be 





responsible for the choice of each of his own 
assistants’? (p. 26). In this ew cathedra 
announcement Mr. Fitch entirely ignores the 
experience of the Continent. 

I have said already that teachers will find 
this book extremely interesting ; but perhaps 
those who are in search of “tips,” either for 
the examination hall or for the school-room, 
will be somewhat disappointed, and will 
complain that it is “not a good book for 
writing out.”” The constant tendency of the 
teacheristo settle down contentedly with some 
mechanical method which use makes easy to 
him. This book is a long warning against 
this tendency in all its forms. ‘ Teaching,” 
says Mr. Fitch, “like all other work, be- 
comes ennobled and beautified in exact pro- 
portion to the zeal and effort, sympathy and 
love, we put into it.” It is this firm con- 
viction that the teacher should for life have 
‘love and thought companions of his way,” 
which expresses itself in these lectures even 
in the discussion of the common work of the 
school-room. The subjects of the curriculum, 
as recommended by Mr. Fitch, are much as 
usual; but he would not limit the child’s 
thoughts to the school-room and to the mental 
pabulum there provided. He sees the need 
which all children, rich and poor alike, have 
of books which are not school-books. ‘ After 
all,” says he, “it is the main business of a 
primary school, and, indeed, a chief part of 
the business of every school, to awaken a love 
of reading, and to give children pleasant 
associations with the thought of books” (pp. 
84, 85). Here is a startling educational 
heresy! The orthodox doctrine has, as far as 
I know, never been formulated ; but, judging 
from ordinary scholastic practice, I suppose it 
to be something of this kind: “ It is a chief 
part of the business of every school to pro- 
duce a distaste for reading, and to give 
children unpleasant associations with the 
thought of books.” Against such orthodoxy 
as this Cambridge will, I trust, war like 
another Wittenberg ; and I therefore heartily 
welcome Mr. Fitch’s recommendation that 
there should be a lending library attached to 
every primary school, and that the selection 
of books should not be confined “to what 
are technically called ‘good books.’’’ Mr, 
Fitch’s advice on this subject is so excellent 
that I cannot resist quoting it: 


‘‘ Do not forget that, beyond the region of mere 
information about these things [i.e., general 
knowledge], there is the whole domain of 
wonderland, of fancy, of romance, of poetry, 
of dreams and fairy tales. Do not let us ‘think 
scorn of that pleasant land,’ or suppose that all 
the fruit in the garden of the Lord grows on 
the tree of knowledge. Wonder, curiosity, 
the sense of the infinite, the love of what is vast 
and remote, of the strange and picturesque— 
all these things, it is true, are not knowledge 
in the school sense of the word. But they are 
capable in due time of being transformed into 
knowledge—nay, into something better than 
knowledge—into wisdom and insight and 
power ”’ (pp. 86, 87). 


In a journal not intended specially for 
schoolmasters, I refrain from any minute 
criticisms of Mr. Fitch’s suggestions for the 
school-room. I could, no doubt, find points 
where I do not agree with him; and on these, 
were I writing anonymously, I might lay down 
the law in a dignified and impressive manner. 





But with my name no one would care for a 
mere announcement of divergence, and dis- 
cussion isa lengthy business. I will therefore 
content myself with stating my firm belief 
that this book will contribute in no small 
degree to the success of the university’s 
new undertaking, an undertaking of which 
the object has been so well expressed by Mr. 
Fitch himself—* to make the work of honest 
learning and of noble teaching simpler, more 
effective, and more delightful to the coming 
generations.” R. H. Quick. 
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Two Pretty Girls. By Mary A. Lewis. 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


Sydney. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Dissent- 
ing Minister. (Triibner.) 


David Broome, Artist. By Mrs. O'Reilly. 
In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Two Pretty Girls is a slight, but very 
pleasantly readable, society-novel, describing a 
pair of well-contrasted young ladies, remotely 
connected with each other, who are invited to 
takeup their abode witha dowager viscountess, 
kinswoman to both, who acts as their chaperon. 
Maude Loder, one of the pair, is an orphan 
heiress, refined and cultivated; Christine 
Ransome, the other, is the eldest of a family 
of girls who, with their mother, are vulgar in 
thoughts and ways, and have all the disad- 
vantages of middle-class poverty to contend 
with. Christine is the best of the flock, but 
distinctly of a lower mental and moral type 
than Maude, with more sensuousness of 
nature and more selfishness of aim, but yet 
having capacities for good in her. The love- 
affairs of both young ladies are a little troubled 
at first, Maude by letting herself become 
attached to a worthless scamp, Christine by 
temptation to marry a very wealthy, but 
intensely vulgar, cousin; but both come all 
right in the end. There is, in truth, little 
attempt at making an elaborate story ; but the 
various characters are fairly, though lightly, 
sketched in. Such types as Lady Loder, a 
good-humoured, tolerant, liberal, outspoken, 
and, withal, frankly selfish woman of society ; 
Eustace Simmonds, the hard-up man about 
town; and Mrs. Ransome, the fat motherly 
vulgarian, though presented for the thousandth 
time, do not fatigue the reader, because 
they are freshened and individualised by 
a few distinguishing touches. There are 
many shrewd remarks, too, scattered 
throughout the volume, sometimes as ex- 
pressions of the author’s own opinions, but 
occasionally worked into the dialogue. An 
instance in point is where there is a discus- 
sion of the virtues of a good hostess, and one 
speaker observes that she needs a couple of 
vices also to be quite perfect—namely, to be 
greedy and fond of gossip, for then she will 
provide good dinners and plenty of small- 
talk. There is some careless and slipshod 
writing here and there; and, in particular, 
the disagreeable solecism “ different to” is of 
frequent occurrence, and the more blameably 
because the author, by using that phrase 
correctly in one place to mean “different 
towards,” shows that she does know better. 
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Sydney is one of its author’s less elaborated 
stories, aud is on a well-worn theme—that of 
a girl compelled by family ruin to abandon 
the hopes she had begun to form of a love- 
marriage, and to accept a comparatively 
elderly friend, whom she had known from her 
childhood, as her husband, though without 
feeling any stronger sentiment in his favour 
than respect and esteem. He, on his part, 
has been passionately attached to her for 
many years before declaring himself; and his 
exacting affection, making incessant calls on 
her time and attention, and leaving her 
scarcely a moment to herself, irritates her 
naturally cold and reserved temper into 
something like aversion. A change is brought 
about, however, by the intervention of his 
married sister, home on furlough from India, 
who, being a lively, shrewd, and managing 
woman, luckily sees how the land lies, and 
counsels a little wholesome neglect to make the 
lady, cloyed with too much sweetness, experi- 
ence the pangs of jealousy instead. Accord- 
ingly, Mrs. Walkinshaw, with the sweetest air 
of doing for Sydney only what she would like 
best, entirely monopolises Mr. Loudoun, even 
to the extent of assuming the rights and privi- 
leges of mistress of the house, and of breaking 
in upon every interview of husband and 
wife, to carry off the former for some quite 
unnecessary purpose. This regimen produces 
the desired effect, though at the cost of a 
hearty dislike which Sydney takes to her 
too ingenious sister-in-law ; and the cure is 
completed by a dangerous accident which 
consigns Mr. Loudoun for a time to a London 
hospital, where his wife obtains permission to 
assist in nursing him, and where, indeed, he 
still remains at the last page in the third 
volume, though nearly ready for liberation. 
The book is almost entirely a study of two or 
three characters, and has but a slight thread 
of story to connect them; but it is written 
with the ease and facility of a long-prac- 
tised novelist, who knows her public and can 
be trusted not to weary it. 


Mark Rutherford is a remarkable book 
which could not have been written at all till 
within the last very few years. It professes 
to be the autobiography of an ex-Nonconform- 
ist minister, published by a friend after his 
death, when, having passed from Congrega- 
tionalism to Unitarianism, and thence into 
Agnosticism, he succumbs, after quitting 
the pastorate, still comparatively young, 
to the attacks of consumption. The dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of the book, mark- 
ing it off from many not dissimilar narratives, 
real and fictitious, which have been published 
at intervals for many years past, is that the 
doubter is represented as never sure of his 
very doubts themselves, nor at all convinced 
that he is in the right path in his negations 
any more than he had been in his aflirma- 
tions. The sceptic who is perfectly convinced 
that what he has left behind is erroneous, and 
that, at any rate, in so leaving it he has done 
well, even though he cannot say what lies 
before him, is a sufficiently frequent type in 
fact and in literature; but the sceptic haunted 
by an uneasy suspicion that the right may lie 
with his former beliefs, and yet quite unable, 
intellectually and morally, to project himselr 
backwards into them even for a moment’s 





hypothetical re-examination, is a child of the 
present day alone in the annals of human 
thought, so far as recorded. And it is the 
vivid portraiture of the working of such a 
mind, supersensitive, somewhat narrowly 
logical, but capable of much paralogism 
through lack of breadth in its major premisses, 
and fitted only to think about subjects, 
instead of thinking through them, which con- 
stitutes the merit of the small book before us. 
The mere external incidents of the bio- 
graphy, though told with simplicity and 
vigour, do not set before us the image of 
lower-middle-class Nonconformity with any 
novelty of fact or wording (except in the 
sketch of the curious intellectual deadness of a 
small rural Unitarian congregation). But the 
workings of the ideal narrator’s mind are 
bared for us with considerable skill; and 
every now and then we come upon an aphorism 
in which some point of morals or religion is 
brought into salient relief in a few terse 
and weighty words. The one stage of Mark 
Rutherford’s progression which is left some- 
what obscure is his passage out of Congrega- 
tionalism into Unitarianism, perhaps because 
this process is so extremely common in all 
the older Calvinistic societies as to be taken 
for granted ; but the narrative would gain in 
clearness and consistency if this part had 
been expanded. We do get the key-note, 
indeed, by learning that it was the pantheism 
of Wordsworth’s “ Lyrical Ballads” which 
first put a new set of religious ideas into the 
young student’s mind; but more is needed to 
show their development. It is a highly 
suggestive booklet, and not in the least in- 
tended for the ordinary novel-reader. 


Mrs. O'Reilly is not at her best in her new 
story. In the first place, she does not really 
carry out the promise of the title-page. The 
hero is, indeed, an artist by profession; and a 
picture of a Kentish woodland scene, which 
he paints early in the story, and which lays 
the foundation of his fortunes, is often 
mentioned. But, beyond this one incident, 
there is nothing to remind us of his calling, 
for he does not display anything of the 
artistic temperament; nor would it make the 
smallest difference to the plot if he had been 
described as a surgeon, a journalist, or a half- 
pay officer. His actual function in the book 
is to show the influence of a thoroughly 
religious and vunworldly character over 
persons of a coarser and more selfish type, 
who are won over, first to unwilling admira- 
tion, and then to amendment. Notably is 
this the case with Norman Drake, a cousin 
who had betrayed and ruined him early in 
life, taking from him at one stroke his 
betrothed and his fortune, but not learning 
till many years later that his agency in the 
matter had been known to his victim almost 
from the first, without having moved him for 
an instant to revenge, or even to hostility. 
The artist consoles himself with another 
young lady, to whom he has borne a quwasi- 
fatherly and tutorial relation from her child- 
hood. But, contrary to the usual rule where 


this situation occurs in novels, he is quite 
unaware of his own affections till roused by 
her dangerous illness to recognise what her 
loss would be to him; whereas she is fully 
alive to her feelings on the subject, and rejects 





two other eligible suitors for his sake. There 
is an underplot of a scheme of revenge carried 
out against Drake by the sister of his first 
wife by a secret marriage, who owes him a 
grudge on her husband’s account, and kidnaps 
the child of that marriage, with the view of 
training the boy as a thief in order to dis- 
grace his father; but David Broome’s influence 
brings all that right too. It seems a grave 
fault, however, in smoothing everything at 
the end, that as Lilian, the wife of the 
wicked cousin, is represented as a haughty 
woman with a passionate temper, long jarring 
with her husband’s morbid and bitter disposi- 
tion, the discovery that she had originally been 
sought by him for her money alone, that she 
had been deceived by a forged letter charging 
this very motive on Broome, and that Drake 
did not know, when he married her, nor for 
years after, that he was not committing 
bigamy, does not entirely destroy her affec- 
tion by making respect impossible. On the 
contrary, they at once begin to live like a pair 
of turtle-doves—a transformation more im- 
possible than the conversion of Ebenezer 
Scrooge in the Christmas Carol. 
Ricuarp F. LitrLEpALe. 








RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘* OBRUIMUR NUMERO” must be our excuse for 
delay and brevity in noticing the more im- 
portant volumes of the pile now lying before us. 
The production of school-books is in these days 
so rapid that it is by no means easy for a 
reviewer to keep pace with it. Many, no 
doubt, are worthless, and may well be left un- 
noticed. But, unfortunately, it takes time to 
discover their worthlessness ; and this time has 
to be deducted from the time which we would 
gladly devote to the examination of works 
possessing real merit. Several such have come 
before us lately—books which we are really 
sorry to dismiss with such cursory notice as 
it is alone possible for us to give them. __ 
Among the recent volumes in the series of 
“School Class Books” (Macmillan) we notice, 
first, a very attractive-looking edition, by Prof. 
Tyrrell, of the Miles Gloriosus of Plautus. As 
an introduction to the study of Plautus this 
book should prove invaluable. The labours of 
Ritschl, Langen, Brix, and others are here 
duly recorded and utilised; and the many 
difficult questions of early Latin diction and 
prosody are discussed with quite sufficient 
completeness, yet within a reasonable compass. 
Besides all this (which, however, would of it- 
self entitle the edition to rank among the most 
valuable of recent school-books), Prof. Tyrrell 
claims, with justice, to have supplied scholars 
and critics with such an adequate apparatus 
criticus, as has hitherto only existed in the 
edition of Ritschl, long since out of print. _ 
Prof. Mayor contributes to the same series 
Book IIT. of Pliny’s Letters. Advanced students 
will find this book only less valuable than the 
author’s well-known editions of Juvenal. 
It furnishes not only a complete digest of 
all that is most worthy of preservation 
the lengthy commentaries of many earlier 
editors, but also a mass of information— 
the result of Prof. Mayor’s own extensive 
reading and research—on points of language 
and antiquities, as to which the teaching of 
lexicons and manuals has often been imperfect, 
and not seldom demonstrably untrue. Yet it 
is impossible to consider the volume as an ideal 
school-book. The commentary, though 4 
marvel of compression, is still far too long, and, 
in consequence of its very compression, far too 
hard to be of service to the ordinary school-boy. 
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Less than forty pages of text to more than 200 
pages of notes is, indeed, ‘‘ but one halfpenny- 
worth of bread” to an “intolerable deal of 
sack.” The ‘‘ sack,” no doubt, is excellent 
sack, and better, perhaps, in its kind, than the 
‘‘bread” which it is intended to wash down. 
But, after all, not sack, but bread, should be 
the staple of a beginner’s educational diet. 

The next volume which we notice in this 
series, Zhe Story of Achilles, by Messrs. Pratt 
and Leaf, strikes us as distinctly better in 
conception than in execution. It is a selection 
fromthe Iliad, comprising Books I.,TX., XI., and 
XVI. to XXIV. inclusive, with Introduction and 
Notes. The melancholy circumstances under 
which the book has been produced (see Preface, 
p- Vili.) make us unwilling to judge harshly of its 
shortcomings. But truth must be told; and, 
having expected much from the reputation 
of the authors, we are disappointed in the 
finish and accuracy of their work. We 
encounter in it small mistakes of various 
kinds, which a more careful revision by the 
surviving editor ought to have removed before 
the book was published. Thus, in the note on 
ix. 472 there is a blunder as to the position of 
Phoenix’s @daauos—really, no doubt, like that 
of Telemachus, in the aiaj, but placed by 
Messrs. Pratt and Leaf ‘‘ at the other extremity 
of the uéyapov”°—which makes the whole 
narrative unintelligible. Again it is quite un- 
true to say (Introduction, p. xiv.) that the two 
clauses of i. 79, ds uéya wdytwy *Apyeiwy kparée kal of 
meiSovra: "Axaoi, would ‘‘in Attic Greek both 
be subordinated by a relative.” There are a 
very few such instances of a doubled relative in 
Attic authors—we remember two in Demosth. 
in Phaenipp. But the rule in Attic Greek, no 
less than in Homeric (see Goodwin, Elem. Gr. Gr., 
§ 156), is, not to repeat a relative, but either to 
understand it or to substitute for it a personal 
or demonstrative pronoun in the latter member 
of the sentence. And why should it be said 
that the line ix. 320 ‘‘ seems quite out of place 
here” ? ‘* What profits valour, if it neither 
secures us against death, nor procures us 
glory?” Paraphrasing the sentence thus, we 
obtain an argument, which seems neither un- 
meaning nor inappropriate to the context. 
Still, in spite of a  superfluity of such 
blemishes, there are the makings of an excel- 
lent school-book in this volume. We are re- 
minded, by its faults and merits, of Words- 
worth’s criticism of The Christian Year: ‘It 
is very good, so good that, if it were mine, I 
would write it all over again.” 

Two more volumes of this series deserve a 
word of notice, Ovid’s Fasti, by G. H. Hallam, 
and Xenophon’s Anabasis, by Profs. Goodwin 
and White (of Harvard). The first is a fair 
useful school edition, but in no sense an advance 
on existing commentaries. Prefixed to it isa 
plan of Central Rome in the time of Ovid, in 
which the Regia and Temple of Vesta are 
strangely misplaced, so that the northern wall 
of the Regia follows the line of the Basilica 
Julia and the Temple of Castor! A reference 
to easily accessible photographs, or to the well- 
known description of the Forum in Statius 
(Sil. i.), to say nothing of a visit to the place, 
would have saved Mr. Hallam from this mis- 
take. The Anabasis is edited with great care and 
completeness; but we should have been more 
thankful to Profs. Goodwin and White if they 
had chosen for annotation some part of Greek 
literature which has not, like the Anabasis, been 
over-edited already. 

Such a complaint cannot be made against 

- Taylor’s Stories from Ovid: Hexameter 
Verse (Rivington). The  Metamorphoses—a 
stock subject in schools a generation or two 
ago—have of late been somewhat unduly 
neglected. Certainly the hexameters of Ovid 
will not baar comparison with those of Vergil. 
Yet Mr. Taylor has constructed from them a 





very readable and teachable little book. Each 
tale is neatly analysed, and illustrated by some 
appropriate motto from an English classic— 
Shakspere, Spenser, and so forth. The notes 
are very brief, but very much to the point; 
and the whole book shows itself clearly as the 
production of a tasteful scholar and an experi- 
enced teacher. 

Mr. Merry’s edition of the Clouds has been 
favourably noticed in a former number of the 
AcADEMY. He now follows it up with the 
Acharnians (Clarendon Press), and his new 
volume seems in all ways equal to its prede- 
cessor. A glossary (pp. 108-10) of the strange 
dialectic forms, Boeotian and Megarian, to be 
found in this play will be helpful to the 
beginner, and not without interest for more 
advanced students. 

In the series of “ Elementary Classics” (Mac- 
millan) three new volumes present themselves. 
Mr. Kynaston’s Greek Elegiac Poets seems rather 
out of place in a series bearing such a title. The 
surviving fragments of Greek elegy may, 
perhaps, by a stretch of language, be called 
‘* classics,” but they are certainly ill-described 
as ‘‘elementary.” The book might be used with 
good results in upper forms at schools, but it 
would be ludicrous to attempt it with beginners. 
On the other hand, Mr. Macaulay’s Hanni- 
balian War, and Mr. Colbeck’s Cuesar—Scenes 
from Books V.and VI., seem to us precisely to 
hit the mark at which this series should aim. 
The former of these little books is not a mere 
cento of extracts; it is an actual rewriting in 
simpler form of Livy’s narrative. The experi- 
ment may be thought a bold one, but the 
result is, in our judgment, a complete success. 
Mr. Colbeck’s Caesar is prefaced by a very 
lively and interesting Introduction, illustrated 
by sketches (see especially at p. xxx., ‘A 
Gaulish Horseman”) which ought to rouse the 
dullest learner’s imagination. We think that 
writers of very elementary school-books would 
do well to make more use of this simple device 
for interesting boys in their lessons. A picture 
will often teach more than pages of letterpress. 

We have seen nothing in the way of plain texts 
of Latin authors better than the Caesar and 
Vergil lately issued by Messrs. Rivington. 
Each is beautifully printed in a clear large 
type on good paper, yet the price is very low, 
and the volumes themselves are small and 
portable. Kraner’s edition has been chosen as 
the basis for the text of Caesar, Ribbeck’s for 
that of Vergil. 

Among the many Latin exercise books and 
elementary manuals which have reached us, we 
are inclined to single out Mr. Moir’s Continuous 
Latin Prose (Edinburgh: J. Thin) as, on the 
whole, the best. Its plan reminds us, to some 
extent, of Mr. Sidgwick’s well-known (reck 
Prose Composition (Rivingtons). The exercises 
are lively and seem very suitable; many of 
them are drawn from what we may call, 
briefly, the ‘‘ Melvinian cycle ”—i.e., the mass 
of adapted anecdotes, from all kinds of sources, 
which have been introduced into so many 
schools by disciples of the late Dr. Melvin. 
The Beginner's Latin Exercise Book, by OC. 
Sherwill Dawe (Rivingtons), seems to us to teach 
very little, and to waste an unconscionable 
amount of time in teaching it. Nor do we 
think First Readings in Latin, by G. F. Sykes 
(Isbister), at all successful either in plan or 
execution. Passages of Latin are given, with 
numerical references to vocabularies or rules 
of syntax under nearly every word. We 
can imagine no method better calculated 
to encourage that mechanical style of work- 
ing which makes a boy the slave of his 
grammar and dictionary, and leaves him help- 
less whenever these assistances are for the time 
removed. The ‘syntax rules” are drawn up 
in aslovenly manner—e.g., ‘‘the nominative is 
the naming case; hence, (1) the nominative 





ee 


marks the subject, (2) the nominative marks 
words that are enlargements of the subject or 
complements of the predicate.” This is the 
opening sentence, and it seems to us both 
obscure and illogical. A boy who does not 
know what a nominative is will gain little by 
hearing that ‘‘ it marks an enlargement of the 
subject.” And from the statement that the 
nominative is the ‘‘naming case” (which is 
either an identical proposition or an unmean- 
ing one), we can no more infer that it 
marks the subject than that it marks the 
object. The word “hence” is entirely in- 
appropriate. Gradatim, by H. R. Heatley 
and H. N. Kingdon, helps boys cleverly over 
their first difliculties in Latin translation, 
but the Latin of the exercises given is more 
unlike that of classical authors than it need be. 
“*Pro tua utilitate’(— ‘for your good’)” 
seems odd; and surely no Roman would have 
called a doctor’s patients his ‘‘ clientes.” First 
Steps in Latin, by F. Ritchie, is written with 
great care, and its method is ingenious; 
indeed, we should be inclined to say that 
it is rather too ingenious, aiming by a four 
de force to teach Latin as an ‘exact 
science.” First Steps and Gradatim are both 
published by Messrs. Rivington. Dr. Schmitz’s 
Introductory Latin Grammar (Collins) seems 
but a poor performance. It is startling to be 
told (§ 17,4, 5) that in all declensions ‘‘ the 
acc. sing. always ends in m, the acc. pl. 
always in s, preceded by a long vowel.” The 
learner will be puzzled to reconcile this state- 
ment with the rule for neuter nouns given 
shortly after, or with several phenomena which 
will meet him in the inflection of nouns 
borrowed from the Greek. 

We have received also two volumes of ex- 
tracts for unseen translation: Meletemata 
(Latin only), a rather portly work by Mr. 
P. J. F. Gantillon (Oxford: Thornton), and 
Anglice Reddenda (Latin and Greek), by C. 8. 
Jerram (Clarendon Press). From the Pitt 
Press we have Xenophon’s Anabasis VII., by 
A. Pretor; from Messrs, Longmans, Graecé 
Reddenda, by ©. 8. Jerram: ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Sentences for Translation into Greek Prose ” is 
the second title, and they are very miscellaneous 
indeed—e.g., “33. Not all the Athenians under- 
stood the wisdom of Socrates. 34. A large 
black dog has bitten my right foot.” Lastly, 
from the same publishers, comes another 
volume of White’s grammar-school texts: 
Aeneid, Book X.—a very fair specimen of the 
series, which has been already described in a 
former number of the ACADEMY. 








SONNET. 
WHERE LIES THE LAND.—Wordsworth. 


” “ee lies the land of which thy soul would 
ow?” 
Beyond the wearied wold, the songless dell, 
The purple grape and golden asphodel, 

Bepend: the zone where streams baptismal flow. 

‘* Where lies the land to which thy soul would go?” 
There where the unvexed senses darkling dwell, 
Where never haunting, hurrying footfall fell, 

Where toil is not, nor builded hope laid low. 


Rest ! Rest ! to thy hushed realm how one by one 
Old Earth’s tired Ages steal away and weep, 
Forgotten or unknown, long duty done. 
Ah God! when Death in seeming peace shall 


stee 
Life’s loud turmoil, and Time his race hath ran— 
Shall heart of man at length find rest and sleep? 


T, Harz Carne. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE are informed on the best authority that 
in a policy of assurance taken out by the late 
Lord Beaconsfield in the year 1824 he there 
described himself as born in the parish of St. 
Mary Axe. As the policy still exists, and the 
entry is in his own handwriting, this may be 
regarded as conclusive evidence of his real 
place of birth, in spite of his statement in old 
age to Lord Barrington. 


Dr. W. W. Hunters long-promised Imperial 
Gazetteer of India will be issued to the public 
by Messrs. Triibner in the early part of next 
week. 


Mr. Henry SWEET is writing a now English 
Grammar for Schools, in which the phonology 
of our language is more fully dealt with than is 
usual in books of the class, and the subject 
generally is treated without many of the cus- 
tomary conventional notions. 


Dr. Emit Howvs’s Seven Years in South 
Africa has proved no less a success on the 
Continent than in this country. In Germany it 
has sold to the number of 12,000 copies; the 
Czech edition also went off well; and a trans- 
lation into Russian is now called for. Before 
starting on his new voyage, Dr. Holub hopes to 
pay a visit to London, in order to avail himself 
of Sir J. Hooker’s offer to go through his collec- 
tion of South-African plants. 


Mzussrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Oo. have in the 
press an autobiography of Mr. William Tayler, 
the well-known late Commissioner of Patna, 
under the title of Thirty-eight Years in India, 
Srom Juganath to the Himalaya Mountains. It 
will be accompanied by one hundred illustra- 
tions, reproduced by Mr. Tayler from original 
sketches taken by himself on the spot. The 
first volume may be expected very shortly. 


WE have been much pleased with the response 
which our suggestion of a cheap one-volume 
edition of the poet Browning’s works has 
called forth from the provincial press and 
private correspondents. We have reason to 
hope that in due time the edition so much 
desired will appear. 


WE hear that Mrs. Holman Hunt is writing 
a new story. 


Messrs. 0. KecAN Pau AND Oo. will issue 
immediately A Popular History of Ancient 
Egypt, by Mr. Erasmus Wilson. The volume 
will contain some chromo-lithographs and 
numerous wood-cuts. 


Mr. E. WriaGLesworti will at an early 
date have ready for the press an important local 
work, entitled Beverley’s Roll of Honour. It will 
consist of a series of carefully prepared notices 
of the worthies of Beverley. 


Messrs. TRUBNER announce for publication 
in the beginning of next month a somewhat 
startling book, with the title of The Occult 
World, by Mr. A. P. Sinnett. This purports to 
be a record of personal experiences among the 
professors of ‘‘the occult science” in Eastern 
countries. The author seeks to show that the 
powers of these professors, though apparently 
miraculous, rest upon a strictly natural basis, 
being founded upon ‘‘ a higher plane of know- 
ledge concerning the laws of nature than that 
which European science has yet reached.” 


Love, Honour, and Obey is the title of a new 
story by Miss Iza Duffus Hardy, to be shortly 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett in 
three volumes. 


Tue third Didot sale will take place in Paris 
on June 9 to 15. As upon the two former 
occasions, amateurs in London are allowed 
beforehand an || <tgempirsnd of examining the 
MSS., which will be on view at 15 Piccadilly on 
Monday next, the 23rd inst., and the two 





following days. We have received from Mr. 
Quaritch an invitation to inspect them. 


Mr. J. W. SAvitt, who gives his address at 
‘‘ Ye Olde Booke and Hoerbe Shoppe,” Dun" 
mow, Essex, proposes to publish by subscription 
Valuable Recipes for Neat Stock, Horses, Sheep, 
Pigs, and Dogs, being the recipe-book of Mr. 
Murrell, a well-known Norfolkshire farrier, 
originally published in 1823. 


Southwark and its Story : an Historical Sketch 
of the Borough and its Celebrities, by Mrs. E. 
Boger, will shortly appear. 


Mr. WitttAM ANDREWS will contribute to 
an early issue of Hand and Heart a paper on 
Matthias Barr, the well-known author of Little 
Willie, and other Poems. A portrait of Mr. Barr 
will accompany the article. 


A PAPER on Thomas Carlyle: his Life and 
Worl:, recently read by Mr. William Martin 
before the members of the Glasgow Carlyle 
Club, is now in the press, and will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Wilson and M‘Cormick, of 
Glasgow. 


Mr. W. F. Poor, of Chicago, reports that 
the work for the new edition of his Index to 
Periodical Literature is *‘ coming on splendidly.” 
The matter is all in, has been revised, and 
about 1,200 pages of the copy for the printer 
have been arranged. Mr. Fletcher, at Hart- 
ford, is arranging the slips, and sends the sheets 
to Mr. Poole for revision. After this is finished, 
the printing will probably take a year. The 
matter will make a royal octavo volume of 1,200 
pages, and will be brought down to January 
1880. 


Mr. H.S. Foxwett, M.A.. has been elected 
to the Chair of Political Economy in University 
College, in succession to Prof. Stanley Jevons. 
According to the usual custom, we believe, the 
Senate recommended two candidates to the 
Council—Mr. Foxwell and Mr. F. Y. Edge- 
worth, M.A. 


Pror. STEADMAN ALpts, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, has in contemplation a novel under. 
taking, to which we wish all success. In con- 
junction with his wife, he proposes to form a 
‘* women’s reading party ” this summer at some 
quiet bathing-place on the coast of Normandy. 


Pror. F. A. Marcu, of Lafayette College, 
read an interesting paper on ‘The Point of 
View in King Lear” before the American 
Philological Association at its last meeting, and 
has printed an abstract of his paper in the 
Society’s Proceedings in ‘‘fonetic” type. He 
has also written an able essay on “ English 
Orthography: what can we do about it?” in 
Good Literature of April 23 last. About two 
hundred papers, daily and weekly, in the United 
States have adopted spelling-reform more or 
less thoroughly in their issues. 


Dr. ALBERT BATTANDIER writes to us from 
Frascati that he has discovered in the library of 
the Cardinal Duke of York, the last recognised 
descendant of the Stuarts, a very beautiful 
vellum MS. in quarto, whose title in golden 
letters is: Jhe Variation of the Armes and 
Badges of the Kings of England from the Tyme 
of Brute until this present yeare of our Lord 
One thousand six hundred ninety and _ seven. 
It is dedicated ‘‘ to His Royal Highness James, 
Prince of Wales, &c.,” by ‘‘James Tyrry, 
Athlone Herald of Arms.” It contains forty- 
seven illuminations, picked out with that 
brilliant gold of which the secret was thought 
to be lost until recently discovered in the 
Benedictine Monastery of Monte Cassino. 

In reference to our notice of the late Earl of 
Beaconsfield’s connexion with the Representative 
a correspondent writes :— 


‘* About forty-four years ago (1837) I was invited 
by Mr. Thomas Cope, 20 Buckingham Street, 





Strand, to see a bound volume of the Representative, 
who informed me, if I remember right, that he was 
the ‘printer,’ and that ‘Young D’Israeli’ was 
the ‘sub-editor.’ He also stated that the ‘ plant’ 
was supplied by Mr. William Clowes, of Northum- 
berland Court, Strand, and was machined by that 
firm, but that the composition was got up in Great 
George Street, Westminster—I think he said at the 
residence of the late Sir Matthew Wood. My 
father was also engaged on the Representative ; it 
was this circumstance that called forth the in- 
vitation.” 


MADAME voN GERVINUS, the widow of the 
great Shakspere scholar and historian, Gervinus, 
has sent the photographic portrait of her late 
husband to Mr. Furnivall, in acknowledgment 
of that gentleman’s dedication of his late 
edition of the facsimile of the Roberts Quarto 
(1600) of The Merchant of Venice ‘‘'To the 
memory of Gervinus, to Delius, and all other 
German scholars and students who’ve loved and 
studied Shakspere.” 


Tue registers of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch 
(in which parish is ‘‘Curtain” Road, which 
still preserves the memory of the theatre), con- 
tain mauy entries which show the influence of 
Shakspere’s dramas—e.g., 


‘*Troylus Skinner, baptised 28 Auy., 1591.” 

** Juliet Burbege, daughter of Richard, bap. 12 
Sep., 1608.” 

* recs Burbadge, player, was buried 16 March, 
l 4 ” 

‘*Coriolanus Hawke, bapt. 22 Oct., 1591.” 

‘*Desdemonye Bishop, buried 1609.” 


The name of Bassano is of common occurrence 
in the registers. Scipio Bassano resided at 
Hoxton. 


Pror. G. Oavanuocr, of the Florence 
Academy of Fine Arts, will shortly publish 
(Florence: Giovanni Cirri) a volume entitled 
S. Maria del Fiore, Storia documentata dall’ 
Origine fino ai nostri Giorni. 

AT the public meeting of the Académie Royale 
de Belgique on May 11, M. Henri Conscience, 
as Directeur de la Classe des Lettres, delivered 
an address upon the History and Tendencies of 
Flemish Literature, which is reported at length 
in the Athenaeum Belye. The illustrious author, 
who is said never before to have spoken in 
public in French, finished with the following 
quotation :— 

‘¢Flamands, Wallons, 
Ce ne sont li que des prénoms ; 
Belge est notre nom de famille.” 


Advantage was gracefully taken of the occasion 
by the Minister of the Interior to announce the 
promotion of M. Conscience to the rank of grand 
officer of the Order of Leopold. 


L’Appé Franz Liszt has just been elected 
corresponding member of the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts in the section of music, in the place 
of the late M. Gaspari. His two competitors 
were Johannes Brahms, of Vienna, and Arrigo 
Boito, of Milan. 


THE quinquennial prize of the Académie 
Royale de Belgique in the department of moral 
and political science has been awarded to M. 
Emile de Laveleye, who is at present in Paris 
advocating vigorously the cause of bimetallism. 


Tue Rasseyna Settimanale for May 8 contains 
a review of Prof. Sellar’s Roman Poets of the 
Republic, and also a London letter signed H. Z., 
with notices of Mr. Leader’s Mary Queen of 
Scots in Captivity and Mr. Laurence Oliphant s 
Land of Gilead. 


M. Fr. LENORMANT, we are glad to learn, 
has been elected a member of the French 
Institute. 

Herr Pertues, of Gotha, is about to bring 
out a German translation by Hans Tharau of 
Mr. Augustus C. Hare’s biography of the 
Countess von Bunsen, ; 
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THE same publisher announces as forthcoming 
Johannes a Lasco: ein Beitrag zur Reformations- 
geschichte Polens, Deutschlands und Englands, by 
Hermann Dalton; aud a biography of the late 
Johannes Huber, by Eberhard Zirngiebl. 


From July 1, 1879, to December 31, 1880 
German theatrical companies gave 1,039 re- 
presentations of plays by Shakspere. Twenty- 
seven plays were put upon the stage, of which 
Hamle was represented 139 times; Othello, 
113; Merchant of Venice, 104; Taming of the 
Shrew, 95. 


WE gather from the Athenaewm Belge that 
the work of bibliography is being busily pursued 
in Belgium. Six parts, each consisting of one 
hundred pages, have now appeared of frof. 
Ferdinand Vanderhaegen’s Bibliotheca Belgica, 
which is intended to furnish a complete list of 
all books printed in the Low Countries during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and also a 
list of the principal books published since 1600 
either in the Low Countries, or by natives of 
the Low Countries residing abroad, or about 
the Low Countries by others. There has also 
just appeared the fifth and last part of the 
Essai de Bibliographie yproise, by M. Alphonse 
Diegerick, the archivist and assistant librarian 
of the town of Ypres. This work, consisting 
of four hundred pages in all, has taken its 
industrious author eight years to complete. It 
gives an account of 302 publications relating to 
Ypres between 1750 and 1834. 


A WORK on marriage ceremonies, particularly 
those of Russia, by N. F. Sumtsof, has just 
appeared at Kharkhoy. Besides a description 
of the marriage ceremonies prevalent in many 
parts of Russia, it contains the nuptial songs 
which form an interesting feature on such 
occasions. The marriage customs of the 
ancient Slavs and Germans are also compared 
with the modern survivals in order to explain 
the symbolic significance of the latter. 


Dr. R. BupDENSIEG reviews favourably in 
the Theologisches Literaturblatt of Leipzig, 
April 29, Mr. F. D. Matthew’s edition of 
Wiclif’s English Works hitherto unprinted (Early- 
English Text Society, 1880). In the Revue des 
Deux-Mondes of May 1 is an article by A. 
Méziéres maintaining the unity and Shaksperian 
origin of the trilogy of Henry VI., against ‘‘le 
savant M. Furnivall,” &c. Itis a subject to be 
settled on English ground. A foreigner cannot 
appreciate, in a joint-play, the differences of 
style which to an Englishman mean so much. 


At the Congris des Sociétés savantes held at 
the Sorbonne last month, the most interesting 
event was a paper read by M. Combe upon 
“The Interview at Bayonne,” which sought to 
prove, from documents discovered at Simancas, 
that Catherine de Médicis had conceived the 
plan for the St. Bartholomew Massacre as early 
as 1565. 

WE learn from the Revue Critique that pere 
Ingold is publishing a sort of appendix to his 
‘“‘Bibliothique oratorienne,” uuder the title of 
“Petite Bibliothtque oratorienne.” ‘The first 
of the series, which has just appeared, is Les 
Miracles du cardinal P. de Bérulle, Instituteur 
des Carmélites de France, Fondateur de U' Oratoire, 
@apres des Documents inédits. 


M. E. Senarr has in the press a second and 
revised edition (with an Index) of his essay on 
the legend of Buddha. 


Frw books could be more welcome than the 
“Eversley Edition” of Charles Kingsley’s 
novels now being issued by Messrs. Macmillan. 

any names, doubtless, will live longer in 
Erglish literature than that of Kingsley. He 
had his weaknesses and he had his faults. But 
by the present generation of grown men, at 
least, no writer of novels is regarded with 
warmer feelings of personalaffection. Westward 





Ho! though later in date than his political 
romances, has been deservedly chosen to lead 
the series. No boy’s education is complete if 
he has not read Westward H/o ! and admired it. 
The handsome paper and binding raise in our 
minds a feeling almost of regret that we cannot 
lend it as wewould. Westward Ho !—which we 
may claim to have read ourselves in the old 
house of Burrough—ought to be well thumbed. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL JOTTINGS. 
Queen’s Coliege, Oxford: May 16, 1881. 


The following notes, which are connected 
only by the common tie of archaeology, may 
have some interest for the readers of the 
ACADEMY. 

Just before I left Beyriit I paid a visit to M. 
Perthier’s collection of antiquities, principally 
in order to see the Babylonian cylinders and 
Assyrian seals which he intends to publish 
shortly. I found that he had recently acquired 
a very interesting monument discovered at 
Amrit, the ancient Marathus. This is a stone 
stele, with the figure of a warrior in relief upon 
it, and in a new style of Phoenician art. The 
art is no longer an amalgamation of Egyptian 
and Assyrian, but of Egyptian and Hittite, the 
figure, for example, standing on two hills, 
which are delineated in precisely the same 
fashion as in the sculptures of Boghaz Keui. 
Considering that the Hittite territory extended 
as far south as Homs, where their southern 
capital has lately been found by Lieut. Conder 
in Lake Kades, and that Amrit is to the 
north-west of this, we might have expected 
to find that the imitative Phoenicians in this 
region had come under the influence of Hittite 
art. The stele abundantly covfirms the ex- 


pectation, 








— — RN 


Just after leaving Beyriit I was informed by 
Dr. Hartmann, the dragoman of the German 
consulate there, that a cuneiform inscription 
was discovered three or four years ago on the 
northern bank of the Dog River by the workmen 
employed inconstructing anaqueduct. Thestone 
containing the inscription wascut out of the rock 
and carried off by the ’Amir of Sidni’ or Sedniya 
before it could be seen by any Assyrian scholar ; 
and, as the "Amir believes that it possesses 
magical virtues, it is now kept jealously con- 
cealed from the scrutiny of Europeans. Dr. 
Hartmann further informed me that, above the 
place where this inscription was found, another 
inscription containing about ten cuneiform 
characters still exists on the face of the cliff. I 
can only regret that the information came too 
late for me to profit by it. I may add, however, 
that when visiting the Dog River I discovered 
the remains of an Assyrian monument on the 
southern side of the river which had not been 
noticed before. It stands among the well- 
known Egyptian and Assyrian figures, but its 
dilapidated condition has prevented it from 
being observed previously. I fancy it must bo 
the oldest of the Assyrian monuments in this 
place—perhaps a memorial of Tiglath-Pileser I. 

At Smyrna, the French consul was kind 
enough to show me his collection of Babylonian 
cylinders which he had ovtained at Bagdad. 
Two of them describe their owners as worship- 
ping ‘‘the gods of the West,” or “ Phoenicia.” 
Mr. Dennis also possesses a fine cylinder with 
the image of the Asiatic goddess upon it, and 
the legend: ‘‘Ilu-su-illat-su, the scribe, the 
son of Sin-rimeni, worshipper of the goddess 
Nin-si-anna.” At Smyrna I was further shown 
a curious object of red stone, carved into the 
likeness of a griffin’s head, which had come 
from Kappadokia. It has upon it a number 
of cuneiform characters which resemble 
those of the Protomedic syllabary, but are 
really undecipherable. Unless, therefore, they 
should turn out to belong to a hitherto un- 
known system of cuneiform writing used in 
Kappadokia, they must be regarded as an 
attempt to imitate cuneiform characters for the 
purpose of ornamentation made by someone 
who was unacquainted with their meaning. 
The latter supposition is the more probable, as 
the heads of the wedges in the first two lines 
face the opposite way to those in the second 
two. 

Turning now to Greece, I would say a word 
or two about the objects in the Schliemann 
Museum at Athens, which I visited again 
in company with Dr. Schliemann and M. 
Kumanudes. There I was struck by the close 
resemblance between the ‘‘ owl-headed ” vases 
of Troy and the terra-cotta images of the god- 
dess found at Mykenae, Tiryns, and Nauplia. 
It was a resemblance I had never noticed 
before; but when once observed it is very 
exact. Even the ‘‘ wings” extending from the 
sides of the vases re-appear in the terra-cotta 
figures. The mouth is wanting in both; both 
present us with the same eyes and n6se, and 
the same polos on the top of the head. The 
curved ornament in front of some of the heads 
of the terra-cotta images is like the horn in 
front of the cap or tiara on a head carved out 
of a shell, which was discovered at Mykenae. 
The tiara, it may be observed, has three folds, 
like the caps represented on the gems and rings. 
The latter have now been cleaned, so that 
the designs upon them can be seen much 
more clearly than was formerly possible. 
I find that the famous design upon the 
ring, which represents a goddess seated beneath 
a palm-tree, with three worshippers in front, is 
not so slavish an imitation of archaic Babylonian 
art as I had thought. It is archaic Babylonian 
art that has passed to Greece through Asia 
Minor. The double-headed (or rather quad- 
ruple- headed) axe which occupies the middle of 
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it, and so distinctly points us to Asia Minor, is 
identical in shape with the axes placed between 
the horns of cows’ heads in yold-leaf found in 
the tombs. The shoes worn by the figures have 
turned-up ends, which again indicate Asia 
Minor. Among the objects in gold-leaf is a 
sitting figure of the Asiatic goddess, which 
bears a striking likeness to the Niobé of Mount 
Sipylos. A sort of bar is represented between the 
legs, explaining the enigmatical groove between 
the legs of the Niobé. One of the most in- 
teresting results of the cleaning the metallic 
objects have undergone is the discovery of a 
lion-hunt, represented in gold inlaid upon the 
silver blade of a dagger discovered in the fourth 
tomb. An account of it is given in the Appen- 
dix to the American edition of Dr. Schliemann’s 
Mycenae; and M. Kumanudes, the Director of 
the Museum, has written a memoir upon it in 
the Athenaion. The figures of the huntsmen 
are, on the whole, in the Egyptian style; but 
their dress is that of the figures on the rings, 
and the last has a shield of the same shape as 
that portrayed on one of the rings. The 
shield of the first, which consists of two circles, 
the upper smaller than the lower, is found on 
one of the gems. One of the cups from the 
fourth tomb also turns out to be of silver inlaid 
with gold—an art which was of Egyptian origin. 
The curious ornament above the horse on the 
second tombstone from Mykenae reminded me 
much of the Hittite determinative of divinity 
and winged solar disk. 

The objects discovered in the tholos of Menidi, 
which I visited in company with Dr. Schlie- 
mann, are not yet visible to the public; but as 
I was anxious to see them, more especially the 
glass plaque with two butterflies upon it (Das 
Kuppelgrab bei Menidi, pl. iv., 12), M. Kuma- 
nudes kindly let me have a look at them. 
Among them is a gem with the representation 
of a deer attacked by a lion, and a character 
below, which has the form of the Kypriote #i. 

The museum further possesses a small foot 
and double-headed axe made of a peculiar 
green stone, which evidently formed part of a 
figure, and came from Nauplia. The axe 
reminds us of Zeus Labrandeus, and the foot is 
shod with a boot with a turned-up toe. 

While I was staying at Orkhomenos with Dr. 
Schliemann we made excursions to Kopae (To- 
polia), Abae,and Khaeroneia. At Kopae we found 
that an inscription of the Byzantine period had 
been recently discovered, in the first line of which 
were the words réAis Kwratwv. Near Abae, to 
the south-west of the supposed remains of the 
Temple of Apollo, we came across an extensive 
necropolis, which must have belonged either to 
Abae or to the neighbouring town of Hyampolis, 
and which the peasants had begun to rifle. 
Fragments of vases and bronze were lying 
scattered on all sides; and a good msny vases 
in a perfect state, some of them of a very 
peculiar shape, had been unearthed. 

At Orkhomenos I amused myself with tracing 
the walls of the Greek acropolis, considerable 
remains of which still exist among the rocks on 
the north side ; and in one of my walks I believe 
I discovered the site of the Temple of Heraklés, 
near the springs of the Melas. Beyond the 
acropolis, on the northern slope of Mount 
Akontion, and on the way to Talanda, I came 
across the remains of other walls, besides the 
foundations of a square fortress just below the 
Macedonian fortress which crowns the cliff. 
Farther west, where a great cleft breaks the 
line of the mountain, I discovered an ancient 
wall, made of moderately sized stones, and 
ten feet broad, which runs from the top of the 
mountain to a ridge of rock that rises below it, 
and from this again to the edge of the cliff 
which overlooks the marsh. The wall was 
built without cement, and is of rude construc- 
tion. I fancy, therefore, that it must be a 
work of the prae-Hellenic Minyans, and have 





served to defend the territory of Orkhomenos 
from the attacks of its enemies on the north- 
west. A. H. Sayceg. 








PROF. STRAKOSCH’S RECITALS. 


Herr Strakoscn is worth hearing, and the 
audience (though small) which met to hear him 
at the Steinway Hall on the night of Friday, 
May 13, seemed to think so. It is a mistake to 
suppose that it is difficult to understand Shak- 
sperein German. We believe that an English- 
man with a fair knowledge of the German 
language would find it easier to understand the 
great Englishman rendered into German than 
ordinary German conversation. The dramas of 
Shakspere have become so much a part of our 
inner as of our national life that, if Herr 
Strakosch were to read through the play of 
Hamlet in Polish, we should almost have been 
able to follow him, so dramatic is his rendering. 
And in spite of the saying about comparisons, 
we trust we may remark without offence that 
the difference between Herr Strakosch and Mr. 
Brandram is the difference between the recita- 
tion of an actor and of one who has never 
played behind the footlights. The play of 
FHlamlet was well chosen, both for the reader and 
his audience. Hamlet is a favourite play with 
Germans. They are proud to think themselves 
gifted with the philosophy, eloquence, and 
resolution of the unhappy Prince of Denmark, 
while they feel conscious that on the stage of 
the world’s history they, unlike him, have 
entered and possessed the kingdom. 

The extracts which were read from Hamlet 
showed the young Prince in his interviews 
with Horatio, with the ghost of his father, 
with Ophelia, and with his mother in the 
fourth scene of the third act. We have 
always regretted that Shakspere has not given 
us an interview between Hamlet and Ophelia 
before the Prince learnt the secret of his father’s 
shameful murder. Jt would have been some- 
what different from that described in the first 
scene of the third act. Herr Strakosch 
read that difficult scene with dignity, and with- 
out exaggerating Hamlet’s brutal vein. But 
perhaps it was in Hamlet’s expostulation with 
his mother that the reader most deserved 
and received the applause of his audience. 
Hamlet does not address his mother in honeyed 
tones, but at the apparition of his father he 
naturally raises his voice. 

‘*Save me! and hover o’er me with your wings, 

You heavenly guards !” 


We have often heard actors give these words 
in the same tone as the preceding ones— 
as if the ghost of a father were an every- 
day vision. Herr Strakosch made no such 
mistake, yet his energy never led him 
into mere noise. He is not only a consummate 
actor; heis a rhetorician. The late Mr. Buckle 
would have been delighted to have heard his 
favourite lines declaimed :—‘* What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how in- 
finite in faculties! in form and moving how 
express and admirable! in action how like an 
angel! in apprehension how like a God!” 

lf we may mingle one word of criticism 
with the praise Herr Strakosch so richly 
deserves and receives, we would say that 
he appears to miss the pathos that underlies 
Hamlet’s roughness to Ophelia and even to 
Polonius. For what can be more touching than 
Hamlet’s reply to the old courtier when he 
takes his leave of him—‘‘ You cannot, sir, 
take from me anything that I will more will- 
ingly part withal, except my life”? For our- 
selves, we are glad to welcome Herr Strakosch 
to England, and shall be sorry when he takes 
his leaye of us. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


S$. T. COLERIDGE’S POEMS:.‘*MONODY ON THE 
DEATH OF CHATTERTON.” 
Dublin: May 13, 1881. 
It is not noticed in Pickering’s last edition of 
Coleridge’s Poetical Works, nor have I seen it 
noticed elsewhere, that the “Monody on the 
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Death of Chatterton ” appears in ‘‘ Poems Sup- 
posed to have been Written at Bristol in the 
Fifteenth Century, by Thomas Rowley,” edited 
by L. S. (L. a whose Preface is dated 
“Pembroke College, July 20, 1794.” The volume, 
which is without date on the title-page, was pub- 
lished at Cambridge, ‘‘ Printed by B. Flower for 
the Editor.” Coleridge’s poem is introduced with 
the words, ‘‘ The Editor thinks himself happy 
in the permission of an ingenious friend to 
insert the following Monody.” ‘The text differs 
in several particulars from that in Coleridge’s 
first volume of Poems (1796), and wants the 
thirty-six lines from 
‘* Poor Chatterton ! he sorrows for thy fate,” 


to the end. 
EpWARD DoWDEN. 








THE DEVIL IN FEATHERS AT CHESTER. 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: May 14, 1881. 

Can any reader of the ACADEMY give me in- 
formation about the old Midsummer Show at 
Chester, a kind of procession of the Guilds or 
Trades which was held in that city till the end 
of the sixteenth century (and after) every year 
when the Miracle-Plays or Mysteries were not 
acted ? 

The authority on the subject is David 
Rogers, who in 1609 made out of the collec- 
tions of his father, Archdeacon Rogers, a 
‘“‘Breauarye,” digest, or history of the city, 
contained in Harl. MS. 1944, &c. After 
his chapter on the Whitsun Plays, Rogers 
has another on this Midsummer Show. In it 
he speaks of certain former improprieties at the 
Show, afterwards put down by a godly mayor :— 
“Ye divill in his fethers before ye butchers, a 
man in womans apparell, with a divill wayt- 
inge on his horse called cuppes and cans, god 
in stringes,* with other thinges.” I have copied 
the passage in the hope that some antiquarian 
reader of it may be able to give, or refer me to, 
a fuller account of this Devil in Feathers, and 
other incidents of the outdoor life at Chester in 
Shakspere’s days. F, J. Furnrivat. 


y° midsomer 
showe as an- 
chant as y® 
whitson 
playes, if not 
more anchant 


‘*Of ye Midsomer showe or watche 
in Chester. Heare we maye note 
that y® showe or watche, on mid- 
somer eaue, called ‘ midsomersbowe,’ 
yearely now vsed within ye Citti of 
Chester, was vsed in y® tyme of 
those whitson playes, & before, so 
farre as I canne vnderstande; for 
wheny? whitson playes weare played, 
then y° showe at midsomer wente 
not: And when y° whitson playes 
weare not played, then y° midsomer 
showe wente only: as many now 
liueinge [1609 a.pD.] canne make 
theire owne knowledge proffe suffi- 
cient: But since these playes at 
whitsuntide weare put downe, and 
y° midsomer showe went only, there 
hath bene takenawaye some thinges, 
& reformed, that weare not tdecente : 
whearein y® wisedome and godly 
care of those magistrates that did 
remoue awaye thinges either sinfull 
or offensiue, is to be commended, 
and by all religeose magistrates 
there stepes to be troden, inasmuch 
as they intende all theire actiones to 
Gods glorye, and the rule or lyne 
of perfection, the which, howsoeuer 
it cannot be attaynd vnto in this 
liffe, yet it is the marke we are all 
to aime at. In which I commend 
y® gouermentt of mt Henry Hard- 
ware esquire, somtymes mayor of 
Chester [1599], whose gouernement 
was godly, wherein he soughte y° 


when y¢ mid- 
somer shoe 
went, then 
y° whitson 
playes went 
not 


when y° whit- 
son play went 
then ye showe 
at midsomer 
went not : 


many thinges 
reformed in 
y° midsomer 
shoe before 
m' H : Hard- 
ware, and in 
hi s ¢t yme 
[1599] as ye 
diuill in his 
fethers before 
y° butchers, a 
man in wo- 
mansapparell, 
with a diuill 
waytinge on 


eae 


* This is the only way that a Record officer and 
Ican read the MS. 


} [Leaf 26, back. ] 

















his horse 
called cuppes 
& cans, god 
in stringes [?], 
with other 
thinges, 
which were 
reformed and 
amended 


redresse of manye abuses, as namely 
in y® midsomer showe he caused 
som thinges to be reformed and 
taken awaye, that y® watchmen of 
our soules, or deuines, spake 
againste, as thinges not fit to be 
vsed ; for which he deserued juste 
commendation ; huwsoeuer the vul- 
gar sorte of people did oppose them- 


selues againste ye reformation of 
sinnes, not knowinge that anchant 
synnes ought to have new reforma- 
tion, and antiquitee in things vn- 
lawfull or offensiue is no reason 
to mayntayne y® same. But for 
y° decensie of y° midsomer showe as 
it is now [1609 a.p.] vsed, I referre 
it to ye judgmente of those who are 
more judiciouse.” 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 23, 7.30 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘The Scotch 
School—Hamilton and Mansel,” by Mr. S. Oliver. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture V., ‘‘ Colour 
Blindness and its Influence on Various Industries,’ by 
Mr. R, Brudenell Carter. 

8 p.m. Education Society: “The Educational 
Theories of Rousseau,” by Mr. T. M. Williams. 

Tuxspay, May 24.3pm, Royal Institution: ‘* Non-Metallic 
Elements,” by Prof. Dewar. 

3 p.m. Linnean: Anniversary Meeting and Presi- 
dent’s Address. . 

8 p.m. Anthropological Institute: ‘Some Bone 
Necklaces from the andaman Islands,” by Dr. Allea 
Thompson; **The Arts of the Andamanese and Nico- 
barese,” by Mr. E. H. Man; ‘‘ Some Vestiges of Girl 
Sacrifices, Jar Burial, and Contracted [nterments in India 
and the East,’”? by Mr. M. J. Walhouse. 

8 p.m. Institution of Civil Engineers: ‘‘The Pro- 
duction of Paraffin and Paraffin Oul,” by Mr. R. H. 
Brunton. } 

Wepnespay, May 25,8 p.m. Geological. 

8p.m. Spelling Reform Association : Annual Meet- 
ing: Address by Prof. Sayce, 

8p.m. Soc.ety of Arts. 

8 p.m. Royal Society of Literature: ‘The Popular 
Literature of Old Japan,’’ by Mr. C. Pfoundes. 

Tuurspay, May 26,3p.m. Royal Institution : ‘** Magnetism,” 
by Prof. Tyndall. 

4,30 p.m. Royal. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. 

8 p.m. Society of Telegraph Engineers and Elec- 


cians, 
8.30 p.m. Antiquaries. 
Faiway, May 27,8 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Artificial Pro- 
duction of Indigo,” by Prof, H. E. Roscoe. 
8p.m. Quekett. 
Sarurpay, May 28, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Russian 
Literature—Lermontofi,” by Prof. C. E. Turner. 
8pm. Physical. 





SCIENCE. 

Arabian Poetry for English Readers. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. Clouston. (Triibner.) 


Eneuisa readers unacquainted with the 
Arabic will find in this compilation a miscel- 
laneous collection of the poetry of the Arabs. 
With one or two exceptions, to be noticed 
anon, they are reprints of translations made 
by Sir W. Jones, J. D. Carlyle, and T. Hamil- 
ton, the former nearly a century and the latter 
sixty years ago. This simple statement 
conveys no slight reproach upon modern 
English linguists, who have allowed other 
countries, especially Germany and France, to 
outrun them in almost every department of 
Arabic literature. In his Introduction the 
editor gives a concise account of the ancient 
Arabs, their Seven J/wallakdt, or Sus- 
pended Prize-Poems,* the Genius of the early 
Arab poetry, and of Arabian Literature under 
the Abbaside Khalifate. His geography, or 
that of Sir W. Jones, is at fault on p. xix., 
where ‘* Zebid ” is described as “ a commercial 
town, that lies in a large plain near the Sea 
of Omin.” Zabid, on the contrary, is a 


* Some Arabian authors substitute the Poems 
of al-A‘asha, and of ‘Amru-bnu-Mu‘iwiyah, 
adh-Dhaibiny, surnamed an-Nabaghy, for those of 
Hirith and ‘Antarah given in Sir W. Jones’s 














translation of the Mu‘al/akat. 





——————~, 


well-known place situated forty miles to 
the S.S.E. of al-Hudaidah on the eastern 
shore of the Red Sea, and was formerly the 
capital of the Tihimah. On the same page 
we read of “ Aden, surrounded with pleasant 
gardens and woods.” The generality of 
readers, and especially those who know 
nothing of the place, would understand the 
peninsula of that name, now in the hands of 
the British, to be here indicated. But if this, 
our Aden, was ever surrounded by pleasant 
gardens, it must have been anterior to that 
convulsion of nature which left it an extinct 
voleano. Abu-l-Fidi helps us over this 
difficulty. According to him, there were two 
“Adans—one called “‘Adanu-Abyana, which he 
describes as a place of trade, and a harbour 
for shipping from India, but to which water 
was brought (from the interior). This, doubt- 
less, is our Aden. The other was called 
‘Adanu-Li‘ah, a small town in the Jabal 
Sabir, of al-YAman, from whence came the 
claimants to the Fitimite Khalifate of Egypt. 
This latter, for aught that is known to the 
contrary, may have come up to the descrip- 
tion of Aden given by the editor. As 
regards the derivation of the word it is re- 
markable that, whereas these two localities 
are written “Adan, the phrase ‘ Gardens of 
the Settled Abode,” occurring eleven times in 
the al-Kur-in, is Janndtu ‘Adnin, not “Ada- 
nin, and it is therefore questionable whether 
“ Aden”? has the meaning ascribed to it in 
the Introduction. So also as regards “* Yemen ” 
taking its name from a word which signifies 
verdure and felicity. In that case the name 
would be Yumn, not Ydaman. The only 
author, as far as the reviewer knows, who 
gives that signification to the word is al- 
Kazwiny, who describes al-Yaman as “an 
extensive territory extending from ‘Omin to 
to Najrin. It is called the Green, owing to 
the abundance of its trees.” The generality 
of Arabian writers explain the name as indi- 
cating the country on the yamin,or right, of the 
al-Kiblah of the Ghaur, or Lowlands, stating 
that it was so called because it is situated to 
the right of the sun when it rises, just as 
ash-Shém (Syria) was so named because it is 
on the Mash-amat, or left, of the al-Kiblah. 
Turning to the Poems in this collection, 
there can be no doubt that the originals por- 
tray, with impassioned eloquence, the pastoral 
life of the early Arabs, the romance of their 
chivalry, their heroic exploits, their devotion to 
the fair sex, their love, their revenge. Oxe 
wonders on reading the measured rhythm and 
melodious cadences of these compositions how 
it came to pass that at a period so remote, 
and when the country was completely 
isolated, there were men existing in Arabia 
capable of expressing with so much pathos 
and elegance the wild scenes which surrounded 
them and the kindling emotions of the human 
heart. If Muhimmad could defy any created 
being to produce a work equal to the al-Kur- 
fin, it is not too much to say that in their day 
the old Arab bards might equally have thrown 
down the gauntlet to the world at large on 
the score of poetical genius. Arabic poetry, 
indeed, is simply music, and all English lovers 
of the gentle Muse will be thankful to Mr. 
Clouston for having placed these specimens 
within their reach. At the same time—for 
the truth should be told—these translations, 
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excellent as some of them are, come far short 
of conveying the verve and beauty of the 
Arabic, a remark which is fully borne 
out by the compilers quotation that 
‘the wrong side of tapestry will represent 
more truly the figures on the right, 
notwithstanding the floss that blurs 
them, than the best version the beauties of 
the original.’’ Arabic poetry consists either 
of rhyming prose or metrical verse, and the 
result of rendering either into simple English 
prose is dry, bald, and monotonous. The 
poetical ideas and imagery may be preserved, 
but the harmony is lost. This may be illus- 
trated by collating the prose renderings of the 
Mu'allakét, or the “ Romance of ‘Antar,’’ 
with the poems under the head of “ Arabian 
Anthology,” made into verse by Carlyle, as 
given in this volume. The former will repel 
all but devotees of poetry ; the latter have a 
charm which anyone can appreciate. That 
several of Carlyle’s renderings are little better 
than paraphrases is evident on a comparison 
of his metrical version of the Ldmiyydtu- 
*l-Ajam, pp. 156-61, with Redhouse’s 
admirable prose translation of the same given 
at pp. 468-72. Yet, that defect notwith- 
standing, for one who can derive pleasure 
from the latter there are hundreds who will 
prefer the former. Further, there is no 
absolute necessity for English prose trans- 
lations, seeing that our language is certainly 
equal to something more suitable. Rhym- 
ing prose, it may readily be admitted, 
is ungraceful in English; but Preston, 
in his translation of the Makémdt of 
Hariry, has adopted a style for render- 
ing the rhyming prose of the author which 
occupies a middle place between prose and 
verse, the clauses being arranged in evenly 
balanced periods, while the metrical parts are 
given, not in the Arabic metres and rhythm, 
which would be almost impracticable, but in 
English verse, often admirable counterparts 
of the original, with copious annotations to 
satisfy the reader of the accuracy of the 
renderings. If our modern Arabists who 
are possessed of poetical genius would copy 
this attempt, and improve upon it, they would 
de much to attract English readers to the 
perusal and study of Arabic poetry. Another 
specimen of what may be done in this line is 
subjoined. It is a versification of the short 
poem beginning with Séfir, tdjid ‘iwadhan 
‘ammin tufarikuhu, given in the story of 
Niru-’d-Din and his Brother, one of the 
tales of the Thousand and One Nights, made 
by the Rev. P. G. Hill, Rector of the Church 
of St. Edmund-the-Martyr, from a close prose 
translation of the Arabic submitted to him. 
Not one idea of the original is missed, and 
the English poetry is not inferior to it :— 


‘* Go, traverse distant Jands, in each you'll find 
Some in the place of those you leave behind ; 
Some, is may chance, of more congenial hearts,— 

Sympathy is life’s charm—its bane ennui— 

No honour lies in inactivity :— 
Then quit your home, go, range in foreign parts. 
The stagnant puddle foul and fetid grows, 
Healthful and clear the running fountain flows : 
Unless the changes of the moon on high 
Revealed the future to the sage’s eye, 
He would not watch her aspect in the sky : 
Unless he left his den, the forest-king 

Would win no trophies of the sylvan war : 
Unless the arrow parted from the string, 

It could not hit the destined mark afar. 





The Tibr,* when from its native mine cast forth 
Appears as vile unprofitable earth ; 
he aloés-wood enjoys but slight esteem 
In its own land,—mere fuel for the hearth ; 
Let either quit the country of its birth, 
The one an ore all-coveted we deem, 

The other a perfume of priceless worth.” 

A special interest attaches to this 
volume on account of the translation into 
English, made for the first time by J. W. 
Redhouse, of Ka‘ab’s Poem of the Mantle, 
now 1,300 years old, and also of al-Bisiry’s 
poem under the same title and written about 
A.D. 1260, with copious explanatory notes 
which leave nothing to be desired. The 
learned translator does not exaggerate when 
he says of the latter poem that “it is known 
everywhere in the world of Islam, and enjoys a 
much greater veneration than the original 
eulogy by K“ab, since it recites in detail most 
of the chief acts of Muhammad’s life, and of 
his highest titles.” ‘There are many versions 
of the poem, differing more or less in words, 
but in the main conveying the same sense. 
The copy before the reviewer does not give 
the title Faslun fi ta‘adili-’n-Ndfsi contained 
in the facsimile ot Mr. Clouston’s frontispiece ; 
but it appears as the heading of the second 
of the ten chapters into which the 229 
couplets of the original are divided, and is 


written DMan'uu hawdi Nafsin, or the 
Restraint of (human) Passions. Another 


remark of Mr. Redhouse, that selections from 
al-Bisiry’s poem ‘“‘are used as charms or 
amulets to avert evil and to secure blessings,” 
is amply borne out by the exemplar just 
referred to. The margin is covered with notes, 
attributed to the Shaikh ‘Abdu-’s-Salim- 
ibni-Idris, al-Marikishy, setting forth the 
latent magical and therapeutic virtues of 
different sections of the composition. The 
following two, the first appended to the 
opening six couplets, and the second to the 
next ten, will convey an adequate idea of 
these prescriptions :— 

(1) ‘‘ If you have an unruly beast which refuses 
diseipjine write these verses on a piece of glass, 
then wash them off with rain-water, and give 
the beast the solution to drink. It will there. 
upon become tame and docile, and will learn 
whatever you wish to teachit. Or if you have 
a male or female slave who does not speak 
Arabic readily, write the same verses on parch- 
ment and attach it to the upper arm; and, by 
the permission of God, he [or she] will speak 
[Arabic] glibly.” (2) ‘‘ The virtue of these lines 
is wonderful. Ifyou suspect [the fidelity of] 
a@ woman, write them on the leaf of a citron- 
tree, keeping it till she falls asleep. Then 
place it on her left hand and bring your ear 
close to her mouth, when she will utter all that 
she has done, whether good or bad. This has 
been verified.” 

Redhouse’s translation of the poem is 
scholarly and admirable in every respect. It 
is a pity that he did not render it in rhyme; 
but perchance he felt the force of the adage, 
poeta nascitur non fit, and deemed it better 
to write good prose than bad verse. It 
does not appear clear whether the trans- 
literation of the first four distichs given 
at the end of Mr. Clouston’s Preface 
is by him or some other hand. In any 
case, it is to be regretted that the writer 
frequently, albeit not always nor with con- 
sistency, represents the hiémzatu.’l-fath and 





* Unwrought gold either in dust or nuggets. 





the faith by e instead of a,a sound in these 
cases utterly foreign to Arabic pronunciation, 
and more like that of the Turks, who use the 
Imélah where no Arab would use it. ‘There 
is a typographical error in the word jirdmin 
of the first line. It ought to be jzranin. It 
is only fair to say that in the Appendix to 
this volume Mr. Clouston has brought to- 
gether a large collection of valuable and 
interesting notes illustrative of the history, 
language, metaphors, and imagery of the 
original poems. 

It will not be out of place to remark here 
that these poems are mostly referable to a 
period extending between the early part of 
the seventh and that of the thirteenth 
century of our era. Their production and 
reproduction in English may lead many to 
suppose that the Muse among the Arabs had 
fallen into an endless sleep, and that there 
had been no poet of note among them 
for six centuries. But it is not so. It 
is lamentably true that the destruction of 
the Abbaside Khalifate by the ‘Tatars 
in the thirteenth century was followed 
by a long interval of intellectual torpor 
and retrogression; nevertheless, even during 
those dark ages there occasionally arose 
scholars among the Arabs who fed the flicker- 
ing flame of poetry in their midst.* But it is 
especially within the last century that a vast 
change in this respect has taken place. 
Poets have arisen among peoples of Arab 
descent whose works are held by competent 
judges to equal in scope, genius, and sub- 
limity, if not to transcend, the masterpieces 
of Arab poetry in the olden time. The follow- 
ing are among the Arab poets dating from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century to 
the present time: —The Diwén (Poemata) on 
Ethics of the ,Matrin (Metropolitan) Jirmi- 
nos Farhat, and a similar collection by the 
Khiry (Chorepiscopus) Nikila, both printed 
at Bairit; the large Diwén of the Shaikh 
Kabédu, at-Tiinisy, printed at Tunis, in two 
volumes; the Poems of “Abdu-’l-Baki, includ- 
ing a Eulogy on the Shaikh Nasifu-’l-Yazijy; 
the Diwdn of Butros Karimah, of Aleppo, 
printed at Bairfit; the Poems of the Shaikh 
Salih, al-Tamimy, of Baghdid, who disputed 
with the preceding on the subject of poetry; 
the Diwén of Fransis Marrish, of Aleppo ; of 
Abu-Hisan, of Baghdad, and of Khalil Efendi, 
al-Khiiry, who now holds the office of political 
secretary, and whose two collections of poems 
were printed at Bairit. Rizku-’ll4h Hasstin, 
of Aleppo, who resided for some time in 
London and edited an Arabic weekly news- 
paper, rendered the Book of the Exodus, the 
Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of Jere- 
miah, and the Book of Ecclesiastes into verse. 
He was also the author of an-Nafétdt, an 
imitation of Aesop’s Fables, in verse. Most 
of his works have been printed and _ have 
gone through a second edition. The two 
Diwéns of the celebrated Nasifu-’l-YAzijy, 
whom the reviewer had the pleasure of know- 
ing thirty-five years ago. Also a_poeil 
entitled Mu‘ajamu-’l-Bahrain, after al-Hariry. 





* The reader is referred to vol. i., pp. 63—I41, 
of Casiri’s Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana for 30 
admirable Catalogue raisonné of Arab poets from 
the earliest times down to the commencement 0! 
the sixteenth century, together with some ¢%: 
cellent remarks on Arab poetry. 
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ing a Verzeichniss einer rhaeto-romanischen 
Sammlung. He is known as an expert in 
‘‘Romanisch” generally, and particularly in 
‘* Rhiito-romanisch ” dialect and literature. His 
catalogue will consist of a list of books, pam- 
phlets, and other works in all the idioms 
spoken in the canton of Graubiinden, and, 
according to the Freie Rhitier of, Chur, will 
be one of the most complete and perfect exist- 
ing in that province. 








PALI TEXT SOCIETY. 


As we briefly announced last week, it is pro- 
posed to start a Pali Text Society on the model 
of the Early-English Text Society, in order to 
render accessible to students the rich stores of 
the earliest Buddhist literature now lying un- 
edited and practically unused in the various 
MSS. scattered throughout the public and uni- 
versity libraries of Europe. 

The society looks forward to publishing, 
within a no very distant period, the whole of 
the texts of the Pali Pitakas. Prof. Fausboll, 
having completed the Dhammapada, is already 
far advanced with his edition of the Jitaka book, 
the longest of the texts of the Sutta Pitaka; 
and Dr. Oldenburg has the Vinaya Pitaka well 
in hand. The remaining texts of the Sutta and 
Abhidhamma Pitakas lend themselves easily to 
distribution among various editors. The project 
has been most heartily welcomed by scholars 
throughout Europe; and Prof. Fausbéll and 
Dr. Oldenburg (when their present under- 
takings are completed), Dr. Morris, Dr. Trenck- 
ner, Dr. Thiessen, Dr. Frankfurter, Dr. Hultsch, 
Prof. Ernst Kuhn, Prof. Pischel, Dr. Edward 
Miiller, Prof. H. Jacobi, M. Léon Feer, M. 
Senart, Prof. Kern, and Mr. Rhys Davids have 
already pledged themselves to take part in the 
undertaking. 

It is proposed to include in the society’s 
series those of the more important of the earlier 
Jain and uncanonical Buddhist texts which may 
be expected to throw light on the religious 
movement out of which the Pitakas also arose. 

Analyses in English of the published Texts, 
Introductions to them, Catalogues of MSS., 
Indices, Glossaries, and Notes and Queries on 
early Buddhist history will appear from time 
to time in the society’s publications. 

The subscription to the society will be one 
guinea a-year, or five guineas for six years, 
due in advance; and no charge will be made 
for postage. 

Those who wish to join in this important 
undertaking should at once send their sub- 
scriptions to the hon. secretary (Mr. U. B. 
Brodribb, 3 Brick Court, Temple, E.C.), as the 
work cannot proceed until a certain sum is in 
hand. 

The price to non-subscribers will be about 
double the price of the subscription. All profits 
from the sales to non-subscribers will be devoted 
to increasing the number of volumes to sub- 
scribers, who will receive each year more than 
the value of their subscriptions. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Socrety or AnTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, May 12.) 


Lorp CARNARVON, President, in the Chair.—Mr, 
Cheales exhibited tracings of some wall-paintings at 
Friskney church in Lincolnshire; and a paper 
descriptive of them, written by him, was read by 
Mr. Keyser. That a Norman church once existed 
on the site is proved by carvings and coffin-lids 
found during the restoration of the building. To 
this an Early-English church succeeded. 4 the 
fifteenth century the clerestory was enlarged, and a 
chancel in the early perpendicular style was added 
subsequently. The paintings, which are executed 
n fresco secco, are situated in the clerestory between 
the windows, Their probable date is the reign of 
Henry VI. The three subjects now visible are 











the Assumption of the Virgin, on the north clere- 
story wall next to the rood-loft, the Stable at 
Bethlehem, and the Last Supper. In the first, the 
Virgin is represented in a vesica, borne by angels, 
and received by God the Father under the figure 
of anold man. The Nativity includes the angelic 
message to the Shepherds, and the visits both of 
the Shepherds and the Magi to the Infant Christ. 
In the Supper, Judas is represented sitting on the 
opposite side of the table to Christ, and is not 
‘*nimbed ” as the other apostles are. At the bottom 
of the picture, in the spandrel, is a figure of a 
servant drawing wine fromacask. There are other 
spaces which formerly contained similar paintings, 
one of which was probably the Resurrection. The 
Last Supper is not of frequent occurrence in church 
paintings; but there are instances at Barton 
Segrave, Maids Morton, Stanton-Harcourt, St. 
Martin’s Dover, Horsham, Preston, and Slapham 
in Sussex, and one in Montgomeryshire. The same 
subject also occurs on a reredos at Cury in Corn- 
wall.—Mr. Park Harrison exhibited a slate tablet, 
found in a shingle house at Towyn among other 
ancient remains, covered with scribblings, which 
appear to represent urns, hatchets, baskets, and 
other utensils, and, Mr. Harrison suggested, might 
be the inventory of someone’s property.—Mr. 
Clement Markham exhibited a silver tazza from 
Arlington church, 


Fotx-Lore Socrery.—(Friday, May 13.) 
Eart BeavucHamp, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
H. B. Wheatley read two papers. The first was 
on ‘‘ The Superstitions of Pepys and his Times,” 
stating that we seem to know Pepys personally, so 
vividly does he stand out before us from the 
pages of the diary. Mr. Wheatley said that the 
value of noting the superstitions of Pepys consisted 
in the fact that Pepys was far from being a super- 
stitious man, and that, therefore, the credulities 
he gave way to belonged to the age rather than to 
the man,’ Mr. Wheatley pointed out some of the 
amusing partsof thediary about dreams, apparitions, 
vows, fortune-telling, and the like.—Lord Beau- 
champ, in the discussion which followed, observed 
that Archbishop Laud believed in the omens to be 
derived from dreams.—The second paper was “‘A 
Note on English Fairies.” Its object was to throw 
some light upon the influence which literature had 
exercised upon popular traditions. Thus, down 
to Chaucer’s time, the notion of fairies was mixed 
7 with the old Greek and Latin mythology, 
Pluto, for instance, being styled by Chaucer the 
‘*King of the Fairies.’ The divines seemed to 
relegate the whole of the fairy world to the regions 
of the devil world, What was not of God was 
necessarily of the devil. But Shakspere introduced 
something altogether different—more pure and more 
true. His fairies were the fairies of the people. 
He simply transferred to his pages for all time 
what he had heard himself and had believed in 
himself down in his Warwickshire home, From 
his time, therefore, the literary knowledge of 
English fairies has been nearer the true popular 
tradition, though, again, a modern writer has 
introduced the Dame-Durden kind of fairy into the 
realms of literature.—The President, in comment- 
ing upon the interest and value of Mr. Wheatley’s 
paper, pointed out how the names of places and 
fields had been influenced by fairy lore, and gave 
some instances from Madrestield, Worcestershire, 





FINE ART. 
The First of May: a Fairy Masque. Pre- 


sented in a Series of Fifty-two Designs by 
Walter Crane. (Sotheran & Co.) 


ALTHOUGH it is not so stated on the title- 
page, we believe that the letterpress of this 
“Fairy Masque” is by Mr. J. R. Wise, 
whom we have best known as the able author 
of a standard History of the New Forest,which, 
appearing in 1863, was illustrated by the 
pencil of a then unknown artist, Mr. Walter 
Crane. Among the little pictures in that 
volume, en vignette and otherwise, are some 
charming studies of forest scenery; and, 





although some portion of the merit of work 
of this kind must be shared with the skilful 
engraver, W. J. Linton, to whom the draw- 
ings were entrusted, there is evidence of con- 
siderable promise, and it might fairly have 
been predicted that the artist would at some 
future time attain an honourable reputation 
as a painter of foliage and landscape. But 
surely no one, not even Mr. Crane himself, 
could then have supposed that in these 
sketches he betrayed any, even the slightest, 
indication of the wealth of design and the 
fullness of imagination for which as a decora- 
tive artist he has now become famous. And 
even less possible would it have been to dis- 
cover the latent signs of his present power 
under the full-page illustrations to children’s 
books which shortly succeeded. In fact, 
several of those illustrations, varying in merit 
and often full of feeling, are in most amusing 
contrast to some of his later and more am- 
bitious work. Who, for instance, could have 
supposed that The Sleeping Beauty in last 
winter’s Grosvenor was designed by the hand 
which drew the simpie, yet so touchingly ex- 
pressive, figure of The Widow Margaret ; or 
have believed that from the same easel could 
descend the Miss Lawrence in the Dull 
Sunday, so staid, so well-intentioned, yet so 
angular and unsympathetic, and those start- 
ling dancing Sirens, in 1879, from whom 
Ulysses had the good fortune to escape ? 

It was not until the children’s toy-books 
appeared, in and after 1874, that the peculiar 
bent of Mr. Walter Crane’s powers began to 
show itself, or at least became generally known. 
Our children, indeed, owe him a debt of 
gratitude; surely no one ever more success- 
fully realised for them the ideal of the dread- 
ful “Three Bears” and the lovely “ Silver- 
locks,” or of “ Mother Hubbard ” and her dog, 
so difficult to please; or has given more tell- 
ing lessons in colour than in the Princess Belle 
Etoile, or more comically jumbled Eastern 
costumes and features than in Aladdin. 
In those delightful quartos, which have 
afforded such infinite gratification, and of 
hich we hope the plates may never perish, we 
recognise his hand as we now know it; but in 
them, and still more in Mrs. Mundi’s At 
Home, which appeared in 1879, there are, 
we venture to think, qualities somewhat 
wanting in the Portfolio of Sketches now 
lying upon our table. 

The plot of The First of May, pleasantly 
written in flowing verse, is of the slightest. 
The innocent happiness of two lovers, Florio 
and Lilian, the May Queen, excites the 
splenetic temper of Marjoy (unkindly, we 
think, pictured in clerical attire) and the 
venomed hatred of Mandrake, an evil spirit, 
whose villanous attendants, Adderstone 
Canker and others, are among the cleverest 
designs in the Portfolio. A treacherous 
scheme is devised by which the lovers for 
a while are parted; but, by the happy inter- 
vention of the Fairy Queen, Angelica, they 
are in the end re-united, and Beauty and 
Goodness triumph, as they ought to do. 

The Masque, thus briefly summarised, forms 
but a chain to whose links the artist has 
appended his illustrations; they border the 
text as in panel or frieze, never departing 
from the character of decorative work, but 10 
reality forming a series of pictures which, 
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in some respects, it is impossible to praise too 
highly. In all decorative art more or less 
conventionality. of treatment is inevitable— 
in its simplest form the rules which regulate 
the parts and proportions are necessarily rigid, 
and curves and lines bear a compulsory rela- 
tionship; and the more nearly this is accom- 
plished without degenerating into stiffness 
and formality, the greater is our gratification. 
It is only a master-hand that can dispense 
with or vary the rules which, if too sternly 
enforced, result in tameness and disappointing 
uniformity ; and we may well be content to 
learn from these designs, and admire the skill 
and freedom with which these rules are 
treated, while their prevailing canons are 
never disregarded. What compositions, for 
instance, could be happier, or more effective, 
than those on the sheets numbered xxvii. and 
xl.? Inall this we do not think we exaggerate 
when we say that our artist is perhaps un- 
rivalled, 

But, when we examine the details of the 
designs, we cannot say that we altogether 
regard them with the same unmixed satisfac- 
tion. For some reason there can be no doubt 
that his figures in the nude are not nearly so 
successful as are the draped ; the contrast, in 
some instances, is sufficiently marked to 
suggest the enquiry whether he has not in 
that most difficult of all drawing—the accu- 
rate representation of the human figure— 
trusted too much to his imagination or to his 
memory. There is nothing in which faulty 
or careless outline is so manifest or so aggres- 
sive; drapery may be disposed in a thousand 
folds; elves and sprites, and birds and flowers, 
and such quaintly intelligent animals as those 
to which he has treated us, may be permitted 
numberless eccentricities of form or feature. 
But a departure from accuracy of outline, or 
the assumption of a strained or impossible 
position, is fatal to the beauty of the human 
form, and, if excessive, is rudely termed 
deformity. An inferior or unpractised artist 
is well aware of this; he knows that for 
one who can detect a false effect of 
light and shade, or criticise mis-shapen 
flower or foliage, a hundred will remark 
an error in torso or limb, and so he 
wisely refrains from challenging adverse 
criticism ; but from Walter Crane we may 
demand better things, and we think he has 
not, in his larger figures, attained the success 
which we might have expected. It is, per- 
haps, “ crumpling the rose leaf’? to write a 
word that is not of praise in regard to work 
so full of tender feeling, and so perfect in 
composition; but we could wish that 
the Fairy Queen and her attendants had 
deserved the same commendation which we 
can so readily bestow on the other parts of 
his pictures. His smaller figures, his children, 
are delightful; what could be prettier than 
the little group around the Maypole, No. iii., 
or the busy elves making “ the Spring’s green 
wave break o’er the fields”? And how success- 
ful, too, he is in his delineation of the half- 
animal, half-human creatures which, though 
Somewhat sparingly, he has introduced; two 
froups on sheet xxxviii. are not unworthy of 
Wilhelm von Kaulbach, or of Grandville. 

Asa whole, we must regard The First of May 
48 a success, though we do not esteem it so 
Complete a success as we may yet expect to see. 





Tt has evidently been throughout a labour of 


love, and shows on every page the intensity | P 


of care that no part shall be unequal. The 
text is not printed, but written by the artist’s 
own hand ; the spaces left by variation of line 
are not left blank, but are cunningly sown 
with bees or birds or stars, scattered in 
apparent carelessness, yet invariably falling in 
their fittest place; the groups of fairies, or 
elves, or children are arranged along the 
loveliest curves, and all are fitly enclosed 
within a pretty, simple, decorative border. The 
reproductions, entrusted to Messrs. Goupil, 
have been executed by their now well-known 
Photogravure process ; but seldom has it been 
employed with happier result. Each sheet, 
and even the outside of the Portfolio, is 
copied with such microscopic precision that 
even the smallest line and mark have been pre- 
served ; and the possessor of this luxurious 
work may feel that, if he has not the original, 
he has at least its absolute and perfect 
Sacsimile. C. H. Mrppieron-WakeE. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Second Notice.) 


PicturREs which depend for their success upon 
the highest qualities of design are singularly 
rare in the present exhibition. With the excep- 
tion of a small composition of a single figure by 
Mr. Albert Moore, Sir Frederick Leighton stands 
almost alone in his endeavour to present the 
grace and dignity of the human form. There 
are, of course, plenty of subject-pictures, and 
many of them crowded with figures; but it is 
easy in most cases to mark the distinction 
which serves to place such works in a different 
category. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
large canvas by Mr. Long, the accidental 
employment of antique costume may serve to 
suggest a higher standard of style than the 
artist has intended to employ. It is necessary, 
therefore, to be on one’s guard against doing 
an unconscious act of injustice to performances 
of this kind. In the presence of a modern 
subject like that which Mr. Herkomer has 
chosen to illustrate, there is less danger of 
misunderstanding the scope and limits of the 
design, for here the attention of the spectator, 
undisturbed by strangeness of dress or sur- 
roundings, fixes itself at once upon the dramatic 
motive of the picture. But when the scene is 
transferred to an earlier period in the world’s 
history, and more particularly when it is set 
amid classic surroundings, there is always a 
temptation to measure the result by reference 
to the severe principles of classic style. In 
their essence these two pictures are more nearly 
related than might at first appear. Mr. Long, 
no less than Mr. Herkomer, has concentrated 
his energies upon the realisation of a pathetic 
incident. His method reveals more of artifice 
and theatrical effect, for the reason that he is 
dealing with unfamiliar material, and is so far 
pre-occupied by archaeological details as to be 
not altogether free to devote himself to the 
purely human elements of his subject. The 
measure of emotional truth which the work 
contains nevertheless constitutes its principal 
claim to admiration; nor would it be fair to 
the artist to look beyond this dramatic impres- 
sion, and to demand in excess the highest 
qualities of beauty. From a purely artistic 
standpoint, Mr. Long’s invention is not of the 
first order: it deals with forms that are often 
wanting in dignity, and it is content with types 
of face which serve well enough for the utter- 
ance of passing moods of feeling, but are con- 
stantly deficient in permanent force of character. 
Bereft of the interest which attaches to its 


subject, the picture would sink into com- 
arative insignificance; and in this respect 
it is certainly inferior to the modern scene 
depicted by Mr. Herkomer, where many 
of the faces haye the interest that belongs 
to faithful and accurate portraiture. These 
two pictures may be said to mark the extreme 
limits within which most of the painters 
of our school exercise their invention. Mr. 
Long’s work presents, in its most imposing 
form, the result that may be achieved by the 
combination of modern sentiment with historic 
costume; Mr. Herkomer, on the other hand, 
urges the claims of contemporary life, and seeks 
to record not merely the emotions, but the out- 
ward realities of the world about him. He 
undertakes in some respects the more arduous 
task, for he is bound by a number of trivial 
facts that are indispensable to a complete image 
of contemporary manners without being always 
helpful to the art of the painter. If Mr. 
Herkomer has succeeded less completely in the 
picture of this year than in the now celebrated 
Chelsea Pensioners, it is partly because he has 
had greater mechanical difficulties to deal with, 
and partly also because the subject is one which 
painting cannot so perfectly master. A simple 
phase of life, unperplexed strongly marked 
individual sentiment, may always find its 
corresponding image in art ; the fact which has 
powerfully impressed us in reality needs only 
to be translated with due fidelity and fine 
perception of character in order to become 
enduringly attractive as a picture. These 
qualities of keen observation and of vigorous 
technical power Mr. Herkomer could already 
command when he painted the Chelsea Pen- 
stoners. What he has now attempted touches 
a different order of artistic ideas, and begets 
difficulties of a kind that even the highest 
artistic gifts cannot combat with absolute 
certainty of success. The scene of excited feel- 
ing which he has sought to represent carries 
both the artist and the spectator on to less 
familiar ground ; it is only by an effort of in- 
vention involving of necessity a certain degree 
of artifice that it can be made to fit with 
the requirements of picturesque expression, 
and we are no longer permitted to feel that the 
painter is dealing with an aspect of beauty 
that is actually existent. And yet even the 
measure of success which Mr. Herkomer has 
here achieved demands the exercise of qualities 
which betoken in some sense a more cultivated 
skill than was required for the execution of 
the Chelsea Pensioners, There are difficulties of 
composition and arrangement to be encountered 
which did not belong to the earlier performance ; 
and, whatever praise may be awarded to the 
result, it is impossible not to acknowledge the 
power and study that have been brought to the 
experiment. Judged merely according to the 
dramatic effect of his work, Mr. Herkomer may 
be said to have fairly carried out his intention ; 
but, having regard to the sacrifice of higher 
artistic qualities which the effort has involved, 
it remains more than doubtful whether he has 
chosen the most appropriate material for the 
display of his talent. If the purpose of 
painting is to present an image of life, 
it must be confessed that this dramatic 
incident, with all its careful elaboration of 
emotional suffering, is less impressive, and even 
less pathetic, than the simple group of old 
soldiers bearing in their worn faces the record 
of past trial and experience. But if Mr, 
Herkomer has not been altogether successful, 
there is at least to be granted to his work a 
stronger vitality and a fuller sympathy with 
human sentiment than haye gone to the making 
of half the costume-pictures in the exhibition. 
These elaborately dressed-up representations of 
the events of history are among the most de- 
pressing products of modern painting. If a 





painter has no higher purpose than to empha- 
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sise the points of human comedy or drama, it is 
certainly to be desired that he should treat of 
the manners of his own time, so that his work 
may have the full measure of reality that is 
possible to it. There is really no excuse for 
costume unless it assists the expression of a 
kind of beauty which most of these professed 
students of the past persistently ignore. For 
it would be idle to assume that the representa- 
tions of historical scenes can have any serious 
historical yalue. They must stand or fall ac- 
cording to the value they possess as works of 
art, and their success in this relation is certainly 
not to be measured by any degree of archaeo- 
logical accuracy. Indeed, it may plausibly be 
argued that the attention which the modern artist 
has given to the matter of clothing has greatly 
retarded his perception of a deeper and worthier 
kind of beauty. The most powerful impulses 
towards the renewed study of thehuman form has 
in modern times been supplied by a race of artists 
who have thrown over costume altogether, and 
have set themselves to observe with attention 
the simple occupations of pastoral life. Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth is among the few English 
painters who pursue this course of study 
with conviction. In too many instances the 
rendering of peasant character to which Walker 
and Mason gave the charm of dignified reality 
has already declined into prettinesses of style 
which will not bear the test of literal truth. 
Mr. Macbeth’s picture of The Ferry (1407) 
stands upon a different footing. It is marked 
by familiar knowledge of the life that it affects 
to represent, and by a refinement of perception 
that takes nothing from the vigour of its 
method. It is to be wished that the painter 
should make trial of his powers on a larger 
scale, and that he should give greater promi- 
nence to the figures in-his design. His land- 
scape, though marked by freshness of impres- 
sion, is scarcely the strongest element of his 
work ; and such qualities as he can command in 
this direction would be exhibited with better 
effect if the background were more distinctly 
subordinated to the higher interest attaching to 
the study of human form. 

Mention has already been made of the con- 
tributions of Sir Frederick Leighton ; and, in 
respect of the elevated ideas in art which they 
are intended to illustrate, they hold a place 
of unquestioned distinction in the gallery. 
No painter of our time maintains a firmer or 
more constant adherence to those severe prin- 
ciples of design which have received the 
sanction of great example in the past. Sir 
Frederick Leighton has never lowered the 
standard of his work in deference to any 
popular demand, and for this persistent devo- 
tion to his own highest ideals he deserves well 
of all who share his faith in the power of 
beauty. But it must be confessed that the par- 
ticular examples of the present year do not 
display in the happiest manner the cultivated 
resources of the artist, and it may even be said 
that they give unfortunate prominence to the 
defects and limitations of his style. The sense 
of vitality, both spiritual and physical, which is 
an essential ingredient in all great design, is 
almost painfully deficient in the large composi- 
tion of The Idyll (197). Even the most abstract 
image of human life which deliberately avoids 
all problems of human sentiment must never- 
theless possess the stamp of individual char- 
acter to animate the grace of outward form. 
J*aces that display no momentous feeling should 
at least exhibit possibilities of suffering or 
pleasure, and carry the conviction that beneath 
the calm repose there dwell the fullest capa- 
bilities of passion. But in the languor of this 
graceful design there is no hint of a vigorous 
life. The colouring, no less than the draughts- 
manship, and the forms as well as the faces, are 
oppressed by the sense of a failing energy and 
power, That this effect is in some degree the 





result of deliberate purpose may be judged by 
the superior animation which is to be found in 
the President’s portrait of himself. Here the 
colouring has greater strength, and owns a 
nearer correspondence to nature, and the ren- 
dering of points of individual character is 
remarkably successful. J. Comyns Carr. 








TURNER, GIRTIN, AND COZENS IN 
THE BALE COLLECTION. 


Tne great collection formed during some sixty 
years by Mr. Bale—who died last winter at the 
age of about eighty-six—has, up to the time of 
this present writing, been found chiefly remark- 
able for its rare display of drawings by the 
earlier English masters; not so much by 
those intelligent craftsmen who used the 
medium of water-colour timidly for the purposes 
of topography, as by those ‘‘ path-breaking ” 
artists who first applied it to work in which 
conscious sentiment and studied composition 
had a part. On Friday and Saturday last 
we saw sold, at Christies’, many of the 
finest existing drawings by John Cozens, by 
Girtin, and by Turner, not to speak of Flax- 
man’s faultless suggestions of designs and of 
certain completely realised drawings by Peter 
Dewint, which, by their absolute and equal 
accomplishment, are allied at all events with 
the endeavours, if not always with the success, 
of our actual school of Water-colour. 

It is surprising how very little John Cozens is 
known, and how little he is appreciated even 
where he is known. The low prices fetched by 
his drawings in the Bale collection established 
both facts, or at all events one of them. There 
exist by him, no doubt, more important isolated 
drawings than any of his that lay in the 
portfolios of Mr. Bale, but a more beautiful 
and representative series of his drawings can 
hardly have been brought together. What 
are the reasons for his lack of anything 
that even remotely approaches popularity ? 
His habitual choice of foreign subjects (he 
lived chiefly in Rome) can hardly be one of 
them, for no drawings of Turner are more 
popular than those which record his vision of 
Swiss mountains and Italian lakes. But, if 
the accident of Cozens’s choice of outland 
scenes is not reckoned against him, there is 
probably reckoned against him his particular 
selection of themes in lands whose special 
characteristics are even yet not too familiar to 
English travellers; and there is certainly 
reckoned against him his restricted use of his 
material. Turner, on the Continent, dealt 
fearlessly, of course, and generally by prefer- 
ence, with natural scenery, and only rarely 
dealt—as in Arona and the Isola Bella and 
certain illustrations to Rogers, and in his 
View from the Boboli Gardens of this very 
Bale collection—with scenes which have 
become artistic before ever the hand of the 
painter has touched them. But Cozens was 
best inspired, and he was chiefly inspired, by 
an order of landscape that owes much to the 
gardener and something to the architect. The 
appeal of such landscape—in which, when it 
is transferred to Painting, one art refines upon 
another—the art of the draughtsman and the 
colourist upon the art of designer, sculptor, or 
builder—is necessarily limited. Done in our 
own day, with the full resources of the palette 
at the disposal of those few who grapple with 
it, this landscape—most beautiful when 
it is most artificiak—has some chance of 
acceptance; but Cozens addressed himself 
to it with no sense and no command 
of the completed glory of colour. The 
Redgraves have rightly described his works 
as little more than tinted chiaroscuro”— 
thinly washed with delicate hues. ‘he large 
public has no appreciation of these things. 





Even when, as in our own day, very noble 
colour plays its part in them, they are com- 
pounded of art alone. And thus we saw lovely 
drawings like a View in the Ludovici Gardens 
going at the Bale sale for ten guineas, Temples 
at Paestum for twenty-seven guineas, and a View 
in the Gardens of a Palace, Rome, for seventeen. 

Girtin comes nearer to the limits of popular 
understanding, and Mr. Bale’s array of Girtins 
was unexampled—finer, I must think, on the 
whole, than Mr. Henderson’s. And in Girtin, 
perhaps more than in any other artist—certainly 
more than in any other artist who worked 
during so short a while—we see the change 
gradually coming over the aims and the accom- 
plishments of English water-colour. He began 
with topography almost—and at the same 
moment as Turner. He ended, as the wonderful 
Morpeth Bridge of the Bale collection sufficiently 
evidences, with what was not topography at all. 
Atmospheric effect, the breaking-out of sun- 
shine and the hurry of storm, had begun to 
interest him who had already been interested in 
the problems of composition, and had solved 
them, as his exquisite little Durham shows, 
with learned simplicity. Among Mr. Bale’s 
treasures the Plymouth Harbour showed Girtin 
at his most topographical—certainly it is topo- 
graphy made clever and pleasant. Morpeth 
showed him at his most advanced, and, apart 
from its other virtues, displayed most completely 
the emancipation which he effected just before 
his very premature death. Girtin’s work, as 
we saw it in the Bale sketches, is a most quiet 
marvel of subtle colour and delicate draughts- 
manship; the tone subdued and only rightly 
conventional; the composition studied, yet rarely 
studied too obviously. His means were larger 
than Cozens’s—another octave had been added 
to the instrument he played upon—yet even his 
means, in respect of colour especially, remained 
short of the fullest, and his greatest art consisted 
in his performing so much while arousing so 
little in us the suspicion of the reserve yet laid 
upon him. 

It was Turner, of course, who, when the 
comrade and the fellow-traveller of his early 
time had long been dead, threw aside the reserve 
most absolutely. But of Mr. Bale’s Turners, 
many were sketches executed at a period when 
the earlier limitations were still confessed, and 
the work loyally done in subordination to rule. 
The large group of Turner drawings, daintily 
outlined and delicately washed, which Mr. 
Agnew bought on Saturday for sums that 
seemed curiously low—for prices ranging from 
fourteen to five-and-forty pounds—suffered, 
with the large public, even more than the 
disadvantage which has been spoken of as 
affecting the drawings of Oozens. The 
charm of colour—the charm even of vivid 
effect—was greatly denied them, and there 
would be a certain amount of affectation in 
under-estimating the value of such charms. 
These things were, in some sense, rather pre- 
parations for the exercise of Turner’s genius than 
actual efforts of his genius and proofs of it. 
Exquisitely delicate eye and hand are, however, 
evidenced in some among them, as where, in the 
Lago di Como or in the Chiavenna, a flush of 
timid colour is seen on the mountains, breaking 
subtly in upon the general grayness. To me, 
if such drawings are inferior to many in their 
power to stir, they seem superior in artistic 
value to the more laboured topographical aud 
architectural ones. There is more of significance 
and of suggestion in their fewer strokes and 
their more limited washes. 

But interesting as these drawings are, from 4 
certain point of view, Mr. Bale’s possession 0 
them would never have made his group 
Turners so famous as it was. His most noticeable 
Turners were certain drawings, long celebrated” 
and historical—all of them engraved, and all 
engraved skilfully —and some of them felt at once 
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actually to gain in the engraving. The Distant 
View of Ingleborough from Hornby Castle was the 
first and the chiefestof these great drawings. Not 
only was the sum it realised (over two thousand 
three hundred pounds) a surprise to its spec- 
tators—the drawing itself was.a surprise. A 
composition apparently so one-sided, a disposi- 
tion of country seemingly simple yet in reality 
so intricate, would have baffled any genius but 
Turner’s. No one else could haye rendered 
such, gradations of distance—a country of 
meadow and river receding, as it were, 
step by step into a remote space. What 
was apparent was therefore not the sudden- 
ness, but the subtlety, of the change; and 
—not to speak of the wonderful delicacy of 
the middle distance, and the perfect propor- 
tions of its objects, which the engraver (with 
the somewhat largish sheep of his central 
meadows) has perhaps scarcely retained—the 
manner in whioh the objects which are high in 
the foreground assist the composition, and give 
the key to its scale, is a thing to be noted. 
Perfectly studied and considered, for instance, 
are the angles taken by the battlements of 
Hornby Castle, in their turn now to left and 
now to right. Nor will the observer of Turner’s 
works, remembering how in the Jsis (to quote 
one example only) Turner has employed the 
lines of the body of a great bird—its curves 
only second in subtlety to those of the nude 
figure—forget to understand that the long 
trailing tail of the peacock on Hornby wall is 
not there by chance or by carelessness. Admir- 
able in a hundred points, and uniting so many 
beauties, this Ingleborough drawing shows, 
perhaps, the most exquisite of its points in the 
delicate passage of gray and opal river covered 
only with soft and transparent shadow. The 
engraver (C. Heath) has wonderfully rendered 
this; and indeed his print, both as regards 
engraving and as regards subject, is among the 
very best of the masterpieces of the Richmond- 
shire set. In theme, it has the advantage of 
being less monotonously woodland than are 
some of that series. 

To say nothing of that magnificent drawing 
of Hastings from the Sea, whose defects, if 
defects they were, of composition did not 
prevent its selling for eleven hundred pounds, 
one must pass on to the two drawings of the 
Tees and to the drawings done for the Southern 
Coast. The Tees drawings are companions or 
pendants. Mr. Bale had long possessed The 
Fall of the Tees (the subject engraved by 
Goodall in the England and Wales), and he 
acquired only three years before his death that 
Vhain Bridge over the Tees which he had long 
waited for. His earlier possession was the 
finer drawing, though his later had miade, or 
had had the good fortune to furnish, the most 
Impressive and the most accomplished en- 
graving—a difference which it may be possible 
toaccount for by the presence, in the middle 
distance of the Chain Bridge drawing, of a 
certain passage of most potent blue, whose 
seemingly superfluous vigour the engraver has 
made no effort to convey. If, as I am in- 
formed, this blue is somewhat self-assertive— 
tends to be intensified while all that is around 
it tends to fade—its presence where it is may 
Well detract a little from the force of the fore- 
round. But, in the engraving, the relations 
between foreground and middle distance are 
duly and exquisitely observed. 

The highly and fully coloured drawings for 
the Southern Coast, so far as they were seen in 
the Bale collection, suggest, for all their con- 
Summate qualities, a yet greater perfection in 
the engraving. Colour, if it is perceived to be 
iN any way unconventional and unnatural, 
fails to satisfy us as fully as work in black and 
White, which is confessedly conventional or 
tather suggestive—which only attempts to 
translate, while the other seeks to actually 





imitate: And I cannot help thinking that the 
sky dnd sea of the Weymouth drawing, with 
their. sky-blue and their peacock-blue in close 
juxtaposition, satisfy less eompletely than the 
sky and sea of thé Weymouth engraving, which 
in a fine impression are so marvellously charged 
with sunshine and light. Of the Lyme Regis 
drawing of the same series (the Southern Coast) 
much might be written, and so also of the Aye. 
But if I, for my part, began about them here, it 
would only be with the result of wrongly con- 
veying some fancy of mine qs to their deficiencies 
or defects, while I should, perforce leave un- 
expressed my sense of, their accomplished 
power. It is better then to stop. 
FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


Art the United Arts Gallery, three well-lighted 
rooms just opened in New Bond Street, is now 
to be seen the first exhibition of the London 
International Exhibition Society. It is some- 
what small for its title; and, of the goodly 
names which swell the list of the honorary 
members of the society; a great many of the 
best-known artists do not contribute to the 
exhibition. There is, notwithstanding, a very 
pleasant and interesting assemblage of pictures ; 
and one of the members—Mr. Tristram Ellis— 
does much to atone for the absence of some of 
his colleagues by the unusual number, beauty, 
and variety of his drawings, taken during a 
recent tour through Northern Syria and 
Kurdistan, by the Tigris to Mosul and Baghdad, 
and back across the Desert by the Euphrates and 
Palmyra to Damascus over the Anti-Lebanon 
to Baalbek and Beyrout. 

Perhaps the most masterly of the pictures 
are those of M. Gussow. As to that in the first 
room, in which An Architect, spectacles on nose, 
is somewhat inconveniently examining some de- 
signs, our admiration for its expression and 
clever execution is somewhat marred by the im- 
pertinence of the flaming background of bright 
yellow. Nothing, however, interferes with our 
appreciation of his pictures in the next room. 
The Old Folks at Home is a delightful piece of 
pure sentiment ; and Bygone Days, though not 
so interesting, is of the three perhaps the most 
remarkable for the force and skill of the paint- 
ing. Another masterpiece, but of more reserved 
art,is M. D. A. O. Artz’s The Orphanage of 
Katwyk, Holland. Whether it be the want of 
parents, or the depressing effect of sewing, we 
do not know; but these orphans seem to be 
having asad time of it. Intentionally or not, 
it is a pathetic picture, and one, moreover, 
admirable technically. More inspiriting is M. 
G. B. Quadrone’s Return from Hunting, in 
which the hunters are devouring with gusto 
their apparently not very sumptuous repast. 
A contrast, aud not a very pleasant one, 
is M. Schultz-Briesen’s A Dainty Morsel, 
a very clever picture, in which a terrible 
gourmet is cutting with unctuous pleasure a 
tit-bit from a roast bird, surrounded by an ad- 
miring audience. Hunger is certainly optimum 
condimentum in a moral as well as a physical 
sense. In Checkmated, M. Chierici shows us a 
boy making a frightful face at a cat while he 
is feeding and protecting the chickens. It is 
painted with his usual skill and finish. 

M. Antonio Casanova’s well-known picture 
of The Hero of the Féte is here, with its humor- 
ous pas de deux between an old monk and a tall 
young lady in white satin, with her small head 
and long arms. It is rich in humour and gay 
in colour—a chef-d euvre of the Fortuny school. 
Another picture excellent for character is M. 
Ch. Cederstrom’s Checkmate (127); and there 
are many more pictures which we should 
wish to characterise at greater length than space 
allows. Among these we may mention M. 
Nicola Massic’s Night Journey in Russia (216), 





F. Konig’s A May Morning (201), H. Flugge’s 
A Christmas Eve, Ferdinand Keller’s The Last 
Sou (180), Henri Pieron’s In the Bois de la 
Cambre (166), Alfred Seifert’s Z'he Rose (137), 
KE. Wauter’s Muleteers of Toledo (107)—a ve 
strong and honest piece of work—and A. Schill’s 
clever little humorous scenes (136, 139, &c.). 
The namesof Munthé, Seignac, Bource, Richter, 
Olafson, Heffner, Schultze, and many more we 
could give are sufficient guarantees of the 
generally high quality of the oil pictures. 

This level is sustained in the water-colour 
room, which contains an exceptionally fine 
drawing by H. Valkenburg, The Evening Meal 
in a Dutch Homestead (272). The chief attrac- 
tion of this room is, however, Mr. Tristram 
Ellis’s collection of drawings to which we have 
already alluded. Though almost without an 
exception executed ‘‘on the spot,” they 
have all the care and finish of studio 
work, and are one and all distinguished 
no less by their pure beauty of colour 
than their sense of composition, so that the 
slightest of them is a picture as well as a 
study. Whether it be a large composition of 
camels in the Desert, a distant view of white 
Damascus tinged with greenery and crowned 
with blue sky, the brilliant desolation of the 
Dead Sea, a Mosul girl in her robe of beautiful 
gray blue, the gaily tiled and mosaicked entry of 
the Consulate of Damascus, the gaudy domes 
of Baghdad, the liquid blue of the Mediter- 
ranean, or the more sober waves and skies of 
our own colder clime, Mr. Tristram Ellis is 
equally at home, and, as it seems to us, never 
at fault. 

When we think of other artists who have 
made similar sketching tours, such as David 
Roberts or Muller, we can remember none who 
has shown such a variety of well-trained skill, 
so little mannerism, and such taste in selection 
as Mr. Tristram Ellis; none who has enabled 
us to see so plainly so much of what he has 
seen just as he saw it with his artist’s eye. 
There are not wanting traces of humour, as in 
The Country Cousin; and in holding the mirror 
up to the varied aspects of Nature he has caught 
her poetry as well as her facts; but we are 
grateful to him that he has allowed no personal 
sentiment of either kind, no favourite trick of 
execution, no impatience of difficulty, to come 
between us and the things which he saw. 

Cosmo MoNKHOUSE, 








AN ALLEGED PICTURE OF MICHEL- 
ANGELO. 

A PICTURE has lately been seen in Florence 
which enjoyed the reputation during a long 
period of being a truo work of Michelangelo, 
Vasari relates, as is well known, that the 
youthful Buonarroti, when in the studio. of 
Ghirlandaio, copied a print of ‘‘ Martino 
Tedesco” with extraordinary skill, the subject 
represented being St. Anthony beaten by devils. 
Having drawn it with the pen he painted it 
with colours, and the better to execute the fish- 
like demons he purchased fish in the market 
that he might study their forms and scales. It 
is added that this picture brought him reputa- 
tion. In the Le Monnier edition of Vasari’s 
works there is a note, quoting Carlo Bianconi, 
to the effect that he saw at Bologna in 1802 the 
copy which Michelangelo made of the print of 
Martin Schéngauer which he had painted ‘‘ with 
great diligence and skill;” and Gaetano Gio- 
velani, who saw it in 1840, describes it asa 
‘fine thing,” and gives its size as about twice 
and a-half that of the original print. 

This picture has come into the market ; and, 
owing to the general impression of its interest 
and value, the Italian Government decided that 
before permission could be given for its exporta- 
tion it must be examined by the Commissioners, 
who are at present engaged reviewing the 
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numerous works of art which have been stored 
in the Magazines of the Uffizi; and it has been 
brought to Florence with that object. 

I have long desired to see this picture, and, 
having made application, was courteously per- 
mitted todo so. It is very difficult to under- 
stand how it is that such extraordinary 
statements in favour of the truthfulness and 
importance of really bad works of art are 
transmitted from generation to generation by 
writers of repute. The difficulty is exempli- 
fied in a very remarkable way by this miserable 
daub, painted in oil-colour at a comparatively 
late period, abominably drawn, and possessed 
of no single quality referable to the period of 
Michelangelo or to his hand. It is so bad in 
every respect that it is wonderful how anyone, 
however ignorant of old art, could be for a 
moment misled. The exercise of a very ordinary 
amount of common-sense and observation ought 
to have prevented so absurd an error of judg- 
ment. Having expressed my opinion and regret, 
I left, and the picture was placed before the 
Commissioners, who were quite unanimous in 
their judgment of its worthlessness. Thusone 
more traditional work erroneously connected 
with the great name of Michelangelo is dis- 
posed of, 

It occurred to me from certain appearances 
that it might possibly be the production of one 
of those infamous restorers who have destroyed 
such an enormousnumberof fine picturesin Italy, 
and that perhaps the original exists beneath 
the visible scarecrow. But from Vasari’s descrip- 
tion it may be fairly inferred that Michel- 
angelo’s youthful work was in reality the same 
size as the engraving, whereas this is consider- 
ably larger; it is also painted on walnut, 
which is not the wood used for picture-panels 
in the fifteenth century. This argument need 
not, however, be urged, the late period at which 
this thing has been produced being sufficiently 
evident. I have heard that there are duplicates 
in various places. If such is the case it shows 
that the picture by Michelangelo was known, 
and that its fame led to the multiplication 
of copies in the usual way. The subject is not 
one which any painter would be likely spon- 
taneously to select, and the celebrity of the 
original alone could have led to repetitions. 
That original is now lost, and the picture which 
for so long a time has usurped its place re- 
mains an example of credulity and error. 

C. HEeAatTn WILsoN. 








OBITUARY. 


Mr. Henry Hume, who died of a fever on 
the 25th ult., was a young artist of great 
promise. Though but twenty-three years of 
age, he had exhibited at the Royal Academy 
about five years ago; and this year also he has 
a picture hung. Chiefly a landscape painter, 
he had lately turned with success to figure and 
portrait painting, showing a rich and refined 
feeling for colour. 

Tue well-known art-writer and art-editor, 
M. Paul Chéron, died on May 5. He was one 
of the oldest and most constant contributors to 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts; and the Chronique 
des Arts consecrates a long notice this week to 
his memory. 


THE death is announced of F. Sans, director 
of the museum at Madrid, and one of the chief 
of modern Spanish painters. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

A MEETING was held on the 11th inst. at the 
Mansion House, Dublin, the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor taking the chair, to inaugurate the 
‘** Art Association of Ireland.” The association 
proposes to acquire by purchase suitable examples 





of modern British and Continental pictures and 
sculptures for a permanent gallery in Dublin; 
to provide and organise in Dublin and other 
suitable localities exhibitions of loan collections 
of works of art; and to afford lovers of art an 
opportunity of presenting or bequeathing 
examples of modern art to the nation through 
the medium of the association. The association 
is supported by voluntary contributions. 


Aw exhibition of art needlework has been 
held in Dublin, the use of St. Patrick’s Hall 
having been kindly granted for the purpose of 
the exhibition by their Excellencies the Lord- 
Lieutenant and the Countess Cowper. 


Tue following artists have accepted the 
invitation of the Arts Committee of the Liver- 
pool Corporation to assist them in selecting and 
hanging the pictures for the ensuing Autumn 
Exhibition at the Walker Art Gallery, viz. :— 
Messrs. H. T. Wells, R.A., W. F. Yeames, R.A, 
R. T. Minshull, and W. J. J. 0. Bond. 


THE Melbourne International has extended 
the fame of British artists, as well as of British 
manufacturers. While Mr. Seymour Lucas’ 
picture of The Gordon Riots, as we announced 
some time ago, has been purchased for the 
Colonial Gallery at Melbourne itself, we now 
hear that Mr. Colin Hunter’s Salmon Fishers 
has been acquired by the Sydney Gallery. 


AT Messrs. Colnaghi’s (Pall Mall) is now to 
be seen the late George Mason’s beautiful 
picture of Hvensong, which is about to be etched 
by M.C. Waltner. It will be a task of no 
usual difficulty to render in black and white 
the sentiment and tone of this lovely work; 
but M. Waltner, in his interpretations of many 
masters, modern and old, has shown so complete 
a sympathy with works of the most varied 
kind that success is almost assured. The same 
publishers have recently issued an etching by 
the same hand of Gainsborough’s famous 
portrait of Mrs. Graham, which, while it 
reproduces the free sure touch of the artist in 
the dress and background, gives the finished 
contours of the face with surprising roundness 
and delicacy. It forms an admirable pendant 
to M. Waltner’s splendid etching of 7'he Biue 
Boy. A little etching after a miniature by 
Cosway, and called Evelina, also by M. 
Waltner, shows that this art is capable of 
rivalling the most delicate engraving by Bar- 
tolozzi. It is also published by Messrs. Col. 
naghi. 

At the Librairie de Art, 134 New Bond 
Street, is a small exhibition of pictures and 
water-colour drawings by French and other 
foreign artists, two of which at least have 
already been etched. These are L’ Attente, a 
group of women on the shore watching a 
gray sea rolling in beneath the mist, by M. 
Ulysse Butin; and Sur la Falaise, a very 
modern young lady perched on a cliff, painted 
by M. E. Duez. The collection includes some 
clever drawings by MM. Antonio Casanova, 
E. Dantan, Maurice Poirson, P. de Tommasi, 
M. Ramirez, C. Destrem, Edouard Detaille, 
J = Beraud, J. I’. Rafaelli, C. Lapostolet, and 
others. 


THE Metropolitan Museum of Fine Art at 
New York is said to be without any collection of 
casts or books ; the Astor Library is also signally 
deficient in works relating to the arts. 


Dr. ALFRED WIEDEMANN, of Leipzig, who is 
an Egyptological pupil of Prof. Ebers, has spent 
the winter and early spring in Egypt, and is 
as have brought back some very important 
results. 


Pror. G. MAsPERO has returned from a tour 
of archaeological inspection in Upper Egypt. 
Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, who has been 


engaged for some time as Lecturer on Classical 
Art under the auspices of the Cambridge Uni- 





versity Board of Classical Studies, will com- 
mence a short course of lectures on Greek 
Sculpture at King’s — on Tuesday, the 
31st inst., at 3.15 p.m., to be continued on the 
three following Tuesdays, and Fridays, June 10 
and 17. The lectures will have special _refer- 
ence to the classical monuments in the British 
Museum, and two will be given at the Museum. 
The lecturer will treat the subject in an element- 
ary manner, and it is hoped that the class will 
be recruited from the higher forms of the schools 
in or near London. 


THe Council of Fine Arts have decided that, 
although the Salon has passed out of the juris- 
diction of the Government, the Prix de Salon 
shall not be withdrawn. This prize, it will be re- 
membered, was instituted a few years ago for 
enabling a young artist of merit to study in 
Italy or the Netherlands during a period of 
three years. The period has now been limited 
to two years, but the prix has been retained ; 
and, besides, a sum has been voted for giving 
what are called bourses de voyage to promising 
young artists to assist them in developing their 
talent by means of foreign travel. 


StupEntTs and historians of the French Revo- 
lution will find'a vast amount of curious material 
now collected at the Hotel Carnavalet, where 
has lately been formed a Musée de I’ Epoque 
révolutionnaire, consisting of various collections 
of arms, books, engravings, faience, coins, &c., 
all having relation to the Revolution. The 
greater part of the objects exhibited are the gift 
of M. de Liesville to the city of Paris; but the 
city has besides purchased different collections, 
and has formed altogether a very interesting 
historical museum. 

THE beautiful exhibition of ancient works of 
art and manufacture opened by the Donatello 
Society in the Refectory of Sta. Croce must 
soon close. This exhibition, on a small scale, 
contained many rare treasures of art, and 
deserved close inspection ; but, like the exhibi- 
tion of modern paintings opened by the same 
society, it has been financially a total failure. 
The payment of a franc demanded at the door 
is quite sufficient to deter the penurious Floren- 
tines from visiting any exhibition of works of 
art, however beautiful these may be. There can 
be no doubt that this people, once so famous in 
art, has become indifferent to its works, excep: 
as objects of merchandise. Experience has 
shown that it is utterly useless for foreign 
artists to send their works to Florence. 


A GRATUITOUS course of lessons in photo- 
graphy is now beiug given at the Musée Royal 
de l’ Industrie at Brussels, with special reference 
to the applications of photography to industry, 
education, science, and art. 


WE have received the second part of the 
Jahrbiich of the Royal Prussian art collections. 
These Jahrbiicher contain not merely the official 
report of all the additions and alterations made 
in the various departments, but likewise long 
and valuable studies by competent writers on 
the objects of most interest recently added. 
Thus we have in the present number a learned 
treatise by Dr. W. Bode on the ‘ Italian 
Sculpture of the Renaissance,” dealing especially 
with the statue of the youthful John the Baptist 
with which formerly Donatello was accredited, 
though most authorities now agree in restoring it 
to Michelangelo. Dr. W. Bode thinks that there 
is no doubt of its being one of his youthful works. 
The picture generally known by the nameof Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite, by Rubens, receives most 
careful examination from Dr. Julius Meyer, who 
is of opinion that the female figure is not Amphi- 
trite, but Libya, and that the subject is meant 
to represent the union of Poseidon and Libya, 
the daughter of Memphis. Other critical articles 
are to be found in this big Jahrbiich, but space 
will not allow us to do more than mention oné 
on ‘Italian Satirical Coins of the Fifteenth 
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paar ol by Julius Friedliinder. This is illus- 
trated by five sheets of photographic reproduc- 
tions of these coins, some of which possess 
considerable interest in relation to the history 
of culture. 


TueE publishing house of Hachette announce 
an important work, entitled Histoire de? Art dans 
[ Antiquité, by MM. Georges Perrot and Charles 
Chipiez, the former the well-known member of 
the Institute, the latter an architect whose 
treatise upon the origin of the Greek orders of 
architecture was most favourably received. 
Taking Greek art as the centre of their subject, 
the joint-authors will go backwards to Egypt, 
Assyria, and Asia Minor, and forwards to 
Etruria and Rome. The numerous illustrations 
have been prepared with great care and ex pense. 
Those exhibiting ancient paintings will be 
appropriately coloured. The work will be p ub- 
lished in parts, issued weekly, about three 
hundred in all; and it is expected to make 
finally five or six volumes. 


TuE Revue Critique states that its contributor, 
M. Spyr. Lambros, has discovered upon many 
of the ancient monuments at Athens inscrip- 
tions, almost illegible, which throw light upon 
the history of the city in the Middle Ages and 
under Turkish rule. 

Dr. K. Forster, the President of the Society 
of Antiquaries at Dresden, has found in the 
castle of Count Rothenburg a complete pack of 
German playing-cards, thirty-six in number, 
engraved on silver plates, and enamelled in 
gold. From the monogram they are identified 
asthe workmanship of G. H. Blech, a famous 
goldsmith and engraver at Nuremberg in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 


AmoncG the many art-productions that have 
appeared in Germany to commemorate the 
completion last year of Cologne Cathedral, per- 
haps the finest is an etching, by B. Mannfeld, 
just published by E. Richter, of Dresden. It 
shows the cathedral from the south, altogether 
free from the wooden structure round the two 
spires which is only now in course of being 
removed. Atthe foot is printed a view of the 
building as it stood in 1824. This etching is 
now being exhibited in the rooms of the Royal 
Academy on the Briihlsche Terrasse, at Dresden, 
where it attracts great and deserved admira- 
tion. No less an authority than Prof. W. 
Liibke has called it ‘‘ one of the grandest and 
most brilliant productions of the etching 
needle.” It is published in five editions, 
ranging in price from eighty to fifteen marks. 


THE STAGE. 


Atmost the only thing upon the stage about 
which it is not dangerous to prophesy 1s a new 
piece at the Criterion. It is pretty sure to be 
called a comedy, and it is pretty sure to prove 
anagreeable farce. Its principal character will 
be a “butterfly husband,” who is tired of 
domesticity, but is to the last degree energetic 
in the pursuit of intrigue. Mr. Charles 
Wyndham will appear in it. In the course of 
a couple of hours everybody on the stage will 
have made an awkward mistake leading to 
terrible consequences, and nearly all of the Ten 
Commandments will have been broken with a 
light heart. The Criterion is the Palais Royal 
of London, but, though its incidents are some- 
times risky, the acting is never coarse. In- 
deed, the proceedings of humanity at the 
Criterion are wrongly judged when they are 
Judged by ordinary standards of conduct. The 
licence of farce must in fairness be extended 
to them. The new piece at the Criterion, 
produced on Tuesday night, does not differ very 
Inaterially from the others to which we have 
been accustomed. It is called Butterfly Fever 
and is skilfully adapted by Mr. James Mortimer 
from Le Papillon, a light comedy which, though 
it happened to be produced at the Gymnase, 








really savours more of the Palais Royal. Mr. 
Wyndham bustles adroitly through the part of 
one Montague Leyton, the butterfly husband. 
Mr. Standing appears as a ferocious soldier, 
and Miss Eastlake is always a graceful anda 
refined heroine. 


OF light pieces lately acted at our theatres, 
La Boulangére at the Globe is certainly one of 
the brightest and most amusing. That it takes 
three hours to play instead of two is indeed 
its misfortune, and that of those who see it, 
for the very simple reason that the light opera 
was never yet invented which can interest 
people completely during three hours, the 
interest of close and definite story being 
entirely essential to a three-hours’ play, and 
there being no story at all that is worth follow- 
ing in any comic opera. But, this objection 
apart, La Boulangére is very funny, pretty, and 
successful. The truly comic element, to begin 
with, is more prominent than in most light 
operas ; and its prominence is due not so much 
to the author of the music or of the words as 
to the comic capacity of three actors, Mr. Paul- 
ton, Mr. Ashford, and the extraordinary mimic 
who acts two characters at the same time, and 
makes them quarrel both in Italian and in 
German—that is, in notes that come from the 
back of the throat and in notes that come from 
the depths of the chest. Mr. Paulton’s serious 
and almost sad fashion of saying humorous 
things with unmoved and heavy countenance 
is exceedingly effective. He would make an 
excellent Dogberry. Indeed, itis the character 
of Dogberry with his fussiness that underlies 
every modern part that Mr. Paulton plays. 
And, if Mr. Paulton is the Dogberry of Much 
Ado, Mr. Ashford—his feeble servant in 
the comic opera now under notice—is the 
typical Slender of Zhe Merry Wives. The 
women’s parts do not strike us generally 
as so well done. If Mdme; Amadi and 
Miss Maud Taylor may be pronounced just 
adequate to their parts, that is certainly all that 
may be said. Miss Wadman is graceful, and 
almost caline—the quality is rare in English- 
women ; rare, indeed, outside of France. Miss 
Evelyn walks gracefully through a part which 
is possibly wanting in the opportunity for 
vivacity. The music itself is of the most 
agreeable after-dinner sort. The scenery and 
costumes, and even the sufficiently agreeable 
personages of the chorus and ballet, realise 
fairly enough the period at which the opera is 
placed—that of the minority of Louis Quinze, 
the brilliant days of the Regency. Of ballet 

roper there is none ; but a writer of a suggest- 
ive article in the Cornhill Magazine, a while ago, 
on the subject of the dance, would have been 
pleased with what there is in the place of it 
Graceful persons, robed in long gowns and Wat- 
teau sacques, move slowly to old-world tunes. As 
tor the satire upon the aesthetes with which the 
play at the Globe concludes, that is dragged in 
by the head and shoulders, and has no business 
to be there at all. The ordered art of Louis 
Quinze is not to be disturbed by the incursion 
of modern ‘‘aestheticism.”’ There was plenty 
of art in the period of Louis Quinze. In the 
period of Louis Quinze one could be “ dado- 
less,” and yet not wholly contemptible. The 
satire is pointless, but it comes at the end 
of a very pretty piece. 


MUSIC. 
RICHTER CONCERTS, ETC. 
HERR RICHTER is unquestionably one of the 
greatest of living conductors, and full well did 
he merit the enthusiastic reception given to him 
both by public and performers at the first 
Richter Concert of the present season (May 9). 
A good beginning has been made: the choral 
symphony, the triumph of last year, was re- 
peated; and the splendid performance of 














Schumann’s noble symphony in C at the second J 


concert (last Monday) gave another brilliant 
proof of Herr Richter’s marvellous ability and 
talent as a chef-d’orchestre. He conducts every- 
thing without music, and for this we ought 
scarcely to praise him, for it is a bad and 
dangerousexample. Yet there is no doubt that 
in his case the absence of a score is an advan- 
tage. He remembersall the music down to the 
minutest details, and can, therefore, devote his 
undivided attention to the orchestra. The 
magic influence of this immediate and constant 
supervision is certainly felt by all the per- 
formers; and the end, we think, justifies the 
means. The programmes of the two first con- 
certs contained but two novelties. J irst, a 
concerto by Bach—or, rather, the principal 
violin part of an unknown sonata by that com- 
poser, with a five-part accompaniment for 
strings added by Herr Hellmesberger, of 
Vienna. The work is not in any way remark- 
able, and must have been chosen to show 
off the excellent qualities of the stringed band. 
The second novelty was by Liszt. It is en- 
titled Mephisto Walzer (from Zwei Episoden aus 
Lenau’s Faust). The second of these two epi- 
sodes, and the one chosen for performance, is 
known as ‘‘Der Tanz in der Dorfschenke” 
(‘The Dance in the Tavern”), taken from 
Faust, a dramatic poem by Lenau, an Hungarian 
poet born in 1802, and musically illustrated by 
Liszt. It is a wild and unsatisfactory piece of 
programme-music, and we cannot think that 
the cause of this genre of music will be 
advanced by such an unaesthetic specimen. 
The second concert included Brahms’ clever 
Academic Festival overture, constructed on 
German student-songs, first performed in Eng- 
land at Mr. Manns’ benelit: concert on April 30, 
and Wagner's Siegfried Idyll. We would par- 
ticularly mention the moderate length of the 
programmes—both concerts, commencing at 
eight o’clock, were over before ten. The 
attendance on each occasion was very good. 

A noteworthy feature at the second Special 
Crystal Palace Concert last week was the per- 
formance of Joachim Raff’s symphony in O, 
No. 2 (op. 140). This prolific composer has 
already published nine, and of these the second 
and fourth are certainly the finest. Itis curious 
that only these two may be regarded as ‘‘ abso- 
lute” music; all the others have programmes 
or inscriptions. The analyst of the second 
symphony, however, truly remarks that, though 
the composer has not in this case furnished us 
with any explanation, it by no means follows 
that it does not rest upon a poetical basis. 
Raff’s latest symphonies, the eighth and ninth, 
have recently been heard at the Palace, but the 
fourth has only been played there once, and the 
second for the first time last Saturday. Tho 
form of the work throughout is clear and con- 
cise, the themes are simple and melodious, and 
the orchestration pleasing and effective. Mr. 
Prout has justly observed in an article 
on Raff's first six symphonies that ‘‘since 
Beethoven nobody has equalled him in the 
absolute mastery! of thematic treatment; ” 
and in this second symphony, particularly in 
the first and last movements, 8 powers of 
development are seen at their best. Portions 
of the themes combined in the most ingenious 
manner, clever canonic imitations, and contra- 
puntal devices of all kinds serve to excite the 
interest of the attentive listener, and to call 
forth the admiration of musicians. The render- 
ing of the work conducted by Mr. Manns was 
extremely good. M.Oarl Heymann made his 
first appearance in England at this concert, and 
played Chopin’s concerto in E(op. 11). He has 
a delicate touch and excellent mechanism, but 
his interpretation of the concerto was not good ; 
his manner and general style of playing were 
very peculiar, so that the performance was 
rather amusing than profitable. 

J. 8, SHEDLOcK, 
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13, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


CATHARINE of ARAGON, and 


the SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION, Edited from the 
French of ALBERT DU Boys, with Notes, by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, 
Author of ** The Heir of Redely ffe,” &c. 2 vols., 21s. 


LIFE in WESTERN INDIA. By 


Mrs. GuTHRIE, Author of ** Through Russia,” ** My Year in an Indian 
Fort,” &c. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s, 


PLAYS, PLAYERS, and PLAY- 


HOUSES, at HOME and ABROAD ; with Anecdotes of the Drama and 
the Stage. By LORD WILLIAM PITT LENNOX. 2 vois., 21s 


OUR HOLIDAY in the EAST. 


By Mrs, GEonGe SUMNER, Edited by the Rey, G, H. SUMNER, Hon, 
Canon of Winchester. 8vo, with Lllustrations, 15s. 
** Mrs, Sumner’s account of tent-life in the Holy Land is very delightful 
reading.”—. cudemy. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE 


BARONETAGE for 1881. Under the Especial Patronage of HER 
MAJESTY, Corrected by the Nobility.  Fiftieth Edition. 1 vol., 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, 31s. 6d., bound, gilt edges. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE FUTURE MARQUIS. 


CATHARINE CHILDAR. 3 vols, 


SYDNEY. By Georgiana M. Craik, 


Author of ** Dorcas,” ** Anne Warwick,” &c, 3 vols. 


HARRY JOSCELYN. By Mrs. 


OLWHANT, Author of “‘ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 

“This book is very clever and ente rtaining. The characters are good, 
and every page abounds in those li touches of true and subtle observa- 
tion in which Mrs. Oliphant excels.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 

** There are chapters in ‘ Harry Joscelyn’ that may rank with some of the 
best from Mrs. Oliphant’s pen. The portraits of Joan and Ralph Joscelyn 
ure admirable.”—St. Jan es’s Gazette. 

** Mrs. Oliphant presents in these volumes a succession of studies, worked 
out with great care, and evidencing her own peculiar skill.”—Sat, 


LOVE-KNOTS. By the Author of 


**UrSULA'S LOVE STORY,” &c. 3 vols. 
** There is a good deal of interest in these cleverly knitted ‘Love-knots,’” 
Athenacum. 
* \ pleasant, healthy novel, full of life and spirit." —Sunday J'imes. 


BESIDE the RIVER. By Mrs. 


MAcquo1p, Author of * Patty,” &e. 3 vols. 
“ We are inclined to rank this as the best of Mrs. Macquoid’s novels ; her 
stories are always entertaining.”—Academy. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. By the 


AUTHOR of ** JouN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 1 vol,, 10s. 6d, 
** A book that will be read with interest, and that cannot be lightly for- 
gotten.”—St. James's Gazette. 


AMONG the HILLS. By E. Frances 


PoYNTER, Author of “* My Little Lady,” &c. 2 vols. (Neat week. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E, HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &e. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 
Sam Slick’s Nature aud Human , Sam Slick’s American Humour. 
Nature. Barbara’s History. By Amelia B. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. | _ Edwards, 
The Crescent and the Cross. By Life of Irving. By Mrs. Oliphant, 
Sliot Warburton. | No Church, 
Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. | Christian’s Mistake. 
A Woman's Thoughts about of * John Halifax. 
Women. By the Author of  AlecForbes. By George MacDonald, 
* John Halifax.’ 
Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 
Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes 
ife for a Life. By the Author 
ft‘ John Halifax.’ 
Leigh “Hunt's Ot Court Suburb. 
1 etand her Bridesmaids. The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Aunals of an Eventful Life. 
W. Dasent, D.C.L. 
David Elginbrod. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 
A Brave Lady. 
* John Halifax.’ 
| Hannah, By the Author of * John 
Halifax.’ 
Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
By the Author 
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By the Author 


| ). 
| Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
| A Noble Life. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 
Dixon’s New America, 
Robert Falconer. By George Mac- 
Donald, LL.D. 











Sam slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

tir B. Burke's Family Romance, 

The Laird of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

The Englishwoman in Italy. 

Nothing New. By the Author of | 
‘John Halifax.” 

Freer’s Life of Jeanne @’Albret. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires, 

Hurke’s Komance of the Forum, The Unkind Word. 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Studies from Life. By the Author of | A Rose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant 
‘Jolin Malifax.’ My Little Lady. By E. Frances 

Grandmother's Money. Vovuter. 

Jeatfreson’s Book about Doctors. Phoebe, Junior. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Mistre ss and Maid. By the Author | Life of Marie a By 
of * John Halifax.’ Professor C. D. Yong 

Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. Sir Gibble. by Gea MacDonald, 

St. Oluve's, LL. 

Lost and saved. By the Hon. Mrs, Young on. Jardine. 
Norton, of * John Halifax.’ 
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THE NEW VOLUME (NOW READY) 
CONTAINS 


LORD BRACKENBURY. 


By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Author of ** Barbara’s liistory,”\&c. 





On or about the Ist of June will be published, 
Post 8vo, 192 pp., cloth, price 5s. 


THE 


OCCULT WORLD. 


By A. P. SINNETT. 


A Remarkable Record of Experiences and Research in connexion with the Occult 


Science of the East. 





Loxpoxn: TRUBNER & CO., Lupcare Hutt. 








BIBLE REVISION. 
Just published, 8vo, roan, 4s. 6d. 
HE HOLY BIBLE. Translated by 
SAMUEL SHARPE. Being a Kevision of the Authorised English 


Version, Fourth Edition of the Old Testament, Eighth Edition of the New 
Testament. 8vo, roan, price 4s. 6d. 





Also, Fourteenth Thousand, feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d, 


ry nd rt’. ‘ 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. Translated 
from Griesbach’s Text by 8. SHARPE, Author of ‘* The History of 
Egypt.” 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrictta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. © 


Sent post-free by the (Edinburgh) Publishers. 


yy ’ 1 

UE REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 

anticipated in its Chief Renderings by YOUNG'S “LITERAL 

TKANSLATION of the BIBLE,” in puss s selected (by Pref. ROBERTS) 
to show the Character of the * REViseD ” Version. 

SPECIMENS of YOUNG'S “LITERAL TRANSLATION of the BIBLE,” 
Second Edition, minion type, 8vo, cloth, 15s.; sewed, 12s., free by post. 
With Recommendations of Vrofessors, Clergymen, and Reviewers of a:l 
Evangelical Bodies. Also of the ** ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE to the 
BLBLE,” 4to, 35s. to 62 - ., according to Contents and Binding. 

Edinburgh : A. YouNG & Co., 18, Nicolson-street ; 
London: dra & BEOUGETOS ; and all Booksellers, 



















Now ready, 8vo, 18s, 


m\wE ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review 


of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1880, New 
Series. 
London : RiviNGTONS, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; 
And the other Proprietors. 














Just +t published, feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


NDOORS and OUT: Poems. By 
E, WORDSWORTL. 


London: HATCHARDS, 187, » Flceadilly, 





Just published, } price 5s, 

ST. GILES’ LECTURES—First Series. 
THE SCOTTISH CHURCH, 
From the Earliest Times to 1887, 

WITH HISTORY OF ST. GILES’ CATHEDRAL. 


Edinburgh and London: W. & R. CHAMBERS. 


BIBLE REVISION 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: 


The Six Principal English Versions of the New Testament, in parallel 
columus, beneath the Greek Original Text. Wiclif, 1330.—Tyndale, 
1534.—Cranmer, 1539,—Geneva, 1597, —Rheims, 1542.— Authorised, 1611, 
1 very handsome vol,, 4to, £2 2s.; or morocco, gilt edges. 

**Jn form and substance it is an admirable present for avy clergyman.” 
Uoserver. 
London ; S. BAGSTER & SONS, 15, Paternoster-row. 
And sold by all sides rs. 





Mav of of a HUNDRED SQUARE MILES | 


ROUND AVEBURY, WILTSHIRE ; with a KEY to the BRITISH 
and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, Ly the Rev, A. C, SMITH, Rector of Yates- 
bury, Wilts; Hon. Secretary of the Wilts Archaeological and Natural 
History Society. 

The above work will consist of two parts :— 
First. The GREAT MAD, 78 in. by 48 in., on the scale of 36 square inches 
to the mile, showing all the British and Roman Earth- and Stone-Works, 
printed in six colours. 


€econd. The KEY, in large 4to, containing the Great Map in Sections, 
with accompanying descriptive letterpress and References to the best 
authorities, Views, Plans, Xe, 

The work, constituting a permanent record of one of the most important 
archaculogical districts in Europe, has been twenty-five years in prepara- 
tion, and will be published and issued to subscribers by the Marlborough 
College Natural History Society. 

Vor Prospectus, giving full particulars and the opinions of antiquaries 
who have seen the work, apply to the Rev. J. A. PRESTON, The Green, 
Marlborough. 


VHE MUSICAL TIMES. for MAY 


coutains:—Verdi's Opera, “Simon Boceanegra,” at the Scala of 
Milan—The Muse of Bvorak—The Great Composers : Berlioz—Mr. Pepys 
the Musician, by F. fuctfer—** Past Hours ”—sullivan’s New Opera— 
Monday Vopular, Crystal Palace, aud Bach Choir Concerts, Xe. —Royal 
[talian | Opera—Ocei isional Notes, Foreign avd Country News, KR ws, Cor- 
pondence, &c, Irice Sd. ; post-free, 4d. Annual Subscription, 4s., including 














postage. . a _ om 
VHE “MUSICAL TIMES for MAY 
contains :—“ The Son of God goes forth to War” (St, Avn’s Tune”), 


by ARTHUR SULLIVAN ; 

JoUN Goss. Price 14d. 

London ; NOVELLO, EWER, & Co., 1, Berners-street, W., and 80 and 81, 
Queen-street, ELC, 


and **God so loved the World,” Anthem, by tir 








NOW READY. 


1 vol., cloth, price 6s. 


THE MARRIAGE OF TIME; 


A RHYMED STORY. 
BY 
AMBOFILIUS. 
PROEM. 


Walk in, fair Reader, and peruse my lines, 
Be patient when you light on what’s amiss, 
And don’t forget, when my poor Muse declines, 
Facile consilia damus aliis. 





London: TinsLry oer 8, csebicccasiinnia Strand, 
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MENTS. — — BUNHILL ances LONDON, E.C. 








Just out, demy 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 21s. +» With a Portrait, 


and Map of the Country. 
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nia ty erdion Matar Hick, DEL Kat’ of Sine ea 
aes ‘and fll, % he _ LL, Coley Author of “ The Life of sit 





In 2 handsome vols. . demy 8vo, price 32s., with a Portrait by 
Paul Rajon, and other Illustrations. 
HE 
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LIFE of SIR ROWLAND HILL, 


K.C.B, and the HISTORY of PENNY POSTAGE, m4 “. kow- 
LAND Bu L, and his Nephew, GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D C,L, 


With Maps and numerous Original Etchings on Stone. 


HE SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN 
SEE, By S. J. CAPPER. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s, 
*,* Forms an Excellent Guide Book to the District. 


Just out, crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ISTORY of GERMANY: Political, 

Social, and Literary, brought down to the Present Day. By the 

Kev. Dr. FE. COBNAM BRE Trinity Uall, Cambridge ; Author of ** History 
of France,” ** Guide to Science,” &c., &c. 











Just out, Thirteenth Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. 


HE LAWSand PRINCIPLES of WHIST: 


the Standard Work on Whist. By * CAVENDISH.” Greatly Enlarged 
and Revised owes 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


ILLIARDS. By J. Bennerr (Chan- 


pion). Edited by *“*CAVENDISH.” With upwards of 200 Illustra 
tions, 














A New and Improved Edition, cap. 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


LAWS of SHORT WHIST, and a TREA- 
TISE on the GAME, By JAMES CLAY. 


ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and 


DRAWINGS by the most en OLD MASTERS may be 
obtained at GEORGE LOVE’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL ROW, 
LONDON. The Engravings, &c., are in fine condition, and have for 
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*,* Established above 60 years. 
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THEATRES. 
r 
OURT THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. WILSON BARRETT. 

TO-NIGHT, ADRIENNE LECOUVREUR, 
in which Madame MODJESKA will appear, will be reproduced for SEVEN 
NIGHTS ONLY. LAST NIGHTS of Madame MODJESKA at this Theatre. 

Mr. Barrett has the pleasure to announce that he has arranged for the 
appearance, at this Theatre, of the popular artiste, Miss MARIE LITTON, 
and the whole of her company, in a series of performances of Old English 
Comedies, commencing on MONDAY, JUNE 6TH, with 

THE BUSYBODY. 
Preceded by ONE TOUCH OF NATURE. 


Seats can be booked, both at the Court and Princess’s Theatre box-offices, 
and at all the Livraries. 


D ®.2u2..¥ L AN E. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 














HELLO, 
TO-NIGHT, the LAST NIGHT of Mr. JOHN M‘CULLOUGLI’S engagement. 
OTHELLO—Mr. JOHN M'CULLOUGH, 
JAGU—Mr, HERMANN VEZILN, 
DESDEMONA—Miss BELLA PATEMAN, 
EMILIA—Mrs. ARTHUR STIRLING, 

Brabantio—Mr. Johu Kyder; Cassio—Mr, J. HM. Burnes; Roderigo—Mr. 
Augustus Harris ; Montano—Mr. A. Andrews, 

‘The MELNINGEN COUKT COMPANY will, under the gracious patronage 
of his Royal Highness the l’rince of Wales, appear at this Theatre fur SLX 
WEEKS, commencing MONDAY, MAY 30TH, ov which night 

JULIUS CAKSAK 
will be produced, under the direction of Herr CHRONEGH, 
WIUESDAY, May 3ist, TWELFTH NIGH, 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE Ist, JULIUS CAESAR, 
Box-otiice now open. 


OLLY THEAT 


UV 
I Lessee and Manager, Mr, J. L. TOOLE. 








R EK. 





To-night, at 7.30, HESTER’S MYSTERY. 

Ats,a mew and original Comedy, in three acts, by HENRY J. BYRON, 
called THE UPPER CRUSBSYI 

Messrs. J. L. Toole, Jol Billingtou, k, W. Garden, G. Shelton, and E, D. 
Ward ; Mesdames Effie Liston, Koland Phillips, aud Emily Thorne, 

TU-NIGHT, at 10, WELSLIL RABBITS, 

a musical and dramatic absurdity, by Messrs. R. REECK and KNIGHT 
suuMERS, will be produced for the first time, with new scenery, dresses, 
and appointments, 

Messrs. J. L. Toole and E, W. Garden; Mesdames Emily Thorne, Eliza 
Johnstone, Merton, Mellon, Taylor, Douglas, Coombs, Wallis, Piacit, and 
Palmer. 

Box-office open from 10 till 5, Prices }s.to £3 3s. No free list. 
forbooking. Doors open at 7. 


LOBE THEATRE 
THE OPERA SEASON 
Under the direction of Mr. ALEXANDER HENDERSON, 


No fees 








To-night, at 8, an entirely new and original Opera Comique, in three 

acts, by UFFENBACH, eutitlea 
LA BOULANGERE. 

Under the immediate direction of Mr, iL. B. Farnie. 

New aud elaborate scenery by Kyan and Hicks. Dresses, after designs by 
Grévin and Faustiu, by Alias. 

Preceded, at 7,30, by a Comedy, after Meilhac and Halévy, entitled 

SEEING FROU-FKOU. 

Mesdames Amadi, Maud Taylor, Turner, Dubois, Graham, Evelyn, and 
Wadman ; Messrs. Celli, Temple, Ashford, Maustieid, Stepan, and Pauiton, 

Greatly augmented chorus and orchestra, under the direction of Mr, 
lider, Ballet master, Mr, Lauri. 

Box-otlice now open. Acting Manager, Mr. W. A. Burt. 


NEW SADLER’S 


(200 yards from the Angel.) 





WELLS. 





To-night, H. J. BYRON’S popular Drama, 
BLUW FOK BLOW, 
Tor a few nights only, 
Messrs. E. 11. Brooke, J. D. Beveridge, E. Lyons, &c, ; Mesdames Kate 


— (by kind permission of Messrs. Hare and Kendal) and Isabel 
tema. 


Prices from 6d, to 7s. Gd. Doors open at 6,45, Farce at 7,15, 
oy ‘ ’ 
QPERA COMIeQU E. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. RK, D'OYLY CARTE, 
To-nizht, at 830, a new Aesthetic Opera, by Messrs. W. S. GILBERT 
ul ARTHUR SULLIVAN, entitled 
PATIENCE, 

Messrs. George Grossmith, Rutland Barrington, Richard Temple, F. 
Thoroton, and Uurward Leli; Mesdames Leouora Braham, Jessiv Lond, 
wia Gwynne, Fortescue, and Alice Daruett, 


Troduced under the personal direction of the Author and Composer. 
Conductor, Mr. F, Cellier. 


Vreceded, at 8, b; UNCLE SAMUEL, 
by ARTHUL LAW und GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
Doors open at 7,30, 


PRINCE of WALES'S THEATRE, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. EDGAR BRUCE. 








To-night, at 8.49, a new Comedy, in three acts, called 
7 THE COLONEL, 

By F.C, BURNAND, 

lreceded, at 7.5, by a one-act Comedy, by SYDNEY GRUNDY, 

i . IN HONOUK BOUND 
a ataers. Coghlan, Flockton, W. Herbert, Eric Bayley, Rowland Buckstone, 
‘rr Kigar Bruce; Mesdames Amy Koselle, Myra Lvime, C. Grahame, 

izh Murray, &e, 

New scenery by Mr. Bruce Smith, 

Doors open at 7.30. Box-oflice open daily from 11 to 5. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. WALTER GOOCH, 








1 Leight (LAST FIVE NIGHTS), at 7, an entirely new and original 
‘wauile spectacular Drama of sensational interest, entitled 

Writs RANDED, 
ritten by RICHARD LEE. 


Be isle Scenery, grand military parade, and Lancers’ band. The horses 
bitied by Mr, George Sanger. 
AUS, WATTS PHILLIPS’ exciting Drama, 
CAMILLA’S HUSBAND, 
Ty aud effects. 
Doors open at 6.30, Box-oflice open daily. 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 


Manageress, Miss KATE LAWLER. 


New scene 


rent, at 7.30, ROSALIE. 

tn THE MEMBER FOR SLOCUM. 

Meo vy DON JUAN JUNIOR 
esdame: 


der, F cr * Kate Lawler, Harriet Coveney, Ruth Francis, Florence Laven- 
“ty F. Clitheroe 


Frank W Cy E\ise Ward, and Annie Lawler ; Messrs. Arthur Williams, 

Stage yatt, S. Dallas, H. Martell, and Frank Cooper. 

6¢ Manager, FRANK KOTHSAY. Acting Manager, CECLL RALEIGH. 
Doors open at 7, 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 





NOW 





EXTRAC 


SUMMER EXHIBITION 


OPHN 


Daily 9 to 7. 


Admission, One Shilling; Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1878. 
FRY’S Guaranteed Pure Cocoa only. A perfectly pure and delicious 


beverage, prepared exclusively from choice Cocoa Nibs, with 
the superfluous oil extracted, 


Cc O C O **If properly prepared, there is no nicer or nnn Sinan preparation of Cocoa.” 
A “*It is strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.” 


PARIS EXHIBITION. 


7 


ood, Water, and Air.—Dr. Hassauu, 


V. W. Stopparz, F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol, 


**Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” 


Cuas. A, Caminon, M.D., F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A DELICIOUS PREPARATION, 


J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 





SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 


Established 1810, 
CHIEF OFFICE, 63, THREADNEEDLE STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICES, 60, CHARING CROSS ; 
And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 





Very Jow premiums withcut participation in Profits, especially for young 
lives. Half Premium, Non-Forfeiture, and Endowment Assurances 
granted. 

Prompt settlement of Claims. 


The Society's newly revised Prospectus, and a greatly simplified form of 
Proposal, will be forwarded on application. 
J. G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


HGINIX FIRE OFFICE, Lomparp STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782, 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


IRK BECK BANK, 


Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

Current Accounts opeued according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 
an: Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances when not drawn 
below £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest, re- 
payable on demand. 

he Baik uudertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of 
Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
of Exchange, Dividends, aud Coupous ; and the purchase and sale of Stocks 
and Shares. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, ou application. 


lst March, 1880, FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager 


DEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 

Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System, 

Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 

Animates the Spirits and Mental Faculties, 

Thoroughly recruits the general bodily health, and induces a proper 
healthy condition of the Nervous and Physical Forces. 








JPURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 


HOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. 
‘ash prices. 

No extra charge for time given. 
Mlustrated Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, post-free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1362. 





A) rl 
MOEDER begs to announce that the whole 
@ ofthe above premises have recently been rebuilt, specially adapted 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious ware- 
houses in the metropolis. 
Bed-rvom Suites, from £6 6s. to 50 guineas. 
Drawing-room Suites, from £9 9s. to 45 guineas, 
Dining-room Suites, from £7 7s. to 40 guineas. 

And all other goods in great variety. 

F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottentaw-tourt-road ; and 19, 20, and 2) 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


OCKYER’SSULPHURHAIRRESTORER. 


Large Bottles, 1s- 6d. Restores the Colour to Gray Hair in a few 


days. The best, safest, and cheapest. Quite equal to expensive ones. 
Solid by Chemists and Hairdressers. 


rARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A 


fluid bination for Der of the Liver, particularly when 
arising trom slight congestion, By gently stimulating the action of the 
liver, and slightly moving the bowels, the heavy, drowsy feeling, with 
sensations of fulness, headache, pain beneath the shoulders, and other 
indications of Dyspepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is 
much safer than calomel or blue pill, and quite as effective for removing 
bile.—Prepared by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, whose 
= —_ be on the label.—Bottles 23 9d. and 4s, 6d. each, Sold by all 
emists, 














DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approve 
of this pure solution as the BEST REMEDY for 


Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache 
Gout, and (ndigestion, 


And as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


| 


BRAND & CO.’"S OWN SAUCE, 





SOurs, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





porte MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
Also 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 





QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


$$ en 


CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS:— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


YATES & ALEXANDER, 


PRINTERS OF 


Books, Pampililets, Magazines, Newspapers, and 
Periodicals. 

Catalogues, Posters, Price Currents, Circulars, 
Notices, and all General Commercial Worl:. 


Parliamentary, Law, and General Printing. 





Contracts entered into with Public Companies, 
Bankers, Offices, Auctioneers 
Manufacturers, Merchants and Traders, de 


Insurance 


PRINTING WORKS: 
LONSDALE BUILDINGS, 27, CHANCERY LANE 
(OPPOSITE THE CHANCERY LANE FOST-OFFICE), 





| 
| 
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W. H. SMITH & SON’S © 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 











1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Smirh & Son’s numerous Railway 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 


2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
thew books. There are 500 Bookstall available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 


3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day; 
the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 


have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 


4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount they subscribe; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. 


5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railway 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand, London. 


6.—Messrs. W. H. Smrru & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 
disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least /wice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 


I.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS, OR 186, STRAND— 


4 ae ry ———— 
Re Gee Wile iets le we me me me OG 110 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes ,, vs vee tee nee ete ate nee nee nee nee eee O17 6 111 6 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Four __,, ‘i oes , es axe ow ar 0 220 
For Eight __,, a a ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 3 3 0 
For Fifteen i a sie ies sue es ie sii aes ve i me «- 8 00 5 50 
II.—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 
For One Volume at a time -.. ns ‘ie “a ae ae - oe oo vcs GIB O 110. 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 
For Two Volumes i a a Si a I 6 111 6 
Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription. 
For Three _,, on ue ae oe 3 0 220 
For Four a ss de ah itl ws i sae si eas dis - 1 8 0 210 0 
For Six ‘“ i ws ASS ee so sain es as we, le - 115 0 330 
For Twelve ,, a 3 0 0 5 5 0 
III.—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c. 
For Twenty-four Volumes at atime ese eee eee ee ee 9 9 0 
For Thirty-six = . nn e-em) | 14 26 
For Forty-eight s - a a . 1010 0 1816 0 
For Sixty “ i a ee ee ee ee ee ee, | 23 9 0 
For Seventy-two “ 7 a a ee ee ee eS) 28 2 0 
For Eighty-four . -18 0 0 3215 0 


For overy additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 
TERMS FoR SPECIAL TRAVELLING Surscriptions, Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information can be obtained 
at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London. ’ 





A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offere:l at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application at 
the Lookstalls, Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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